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AFTER CHRISTMAS 


HE bill for the nuclear tests on Christmas Island 

has yet to be paid. It would be a grim prospect if 

this were an annual event — if we became involved 
in a race for ever more powerful bombs. Opinions are 
divided about the damage these tests may do, but everyone 
is agreed that there is a limit beyond which we cannot 
safely go. Unfortunately we do not know what the limit 
is, and so we move in the dark towards the edge of a 
precipice that may be nearer than we think. The most 
complacent view is that tests can be carried on at the 
present rate for ten years without causing many casualties. 
But the fact remains that we simply do not know. It is 
nonsense to say that public anxiety is inspired solely by 
Communists. Albert Schweitzer, Adlai Stevenson, and the 
Pope scarcely fit Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s description of ‘ people 
with strong fellow-travelling leanings and tendencies’. 
According to The Times—vsurely no mouthpiece of 
Moscow —‘nuclear explosions are becoming too frequent’. 
One result is a growing sense of bewilderment and help- 
lessness that could easily turn to fatalism—with the 
compensatory afterthought that perhaps the danger has 
been exaggerated and our prestige given a boost. 

The political advantages of possessing the H-bomb are 
obvious, but this is neither a purely political issue nor an 
interesting scientific experiment about which we can 
suspend judgment until the results have been finally 
assessed. We ourselves are the guinea pigs, together with 
generations yet unborn. It is already established that 
children exposed to radioactive fall-out in the Pacific in 
1954 have shown ‘a slight impairment of growth and 
development ’. Some 2,000 American scientists have signed 
a statement prepared by Dr Linus Pauling, a Nobel Prize 
winner, which warns that ‘ each added amount of radiation 
causes damage to the health of human germ plasma such 
as leads to an increase in the number of seriously defective 
children that will be born in future generations’. Such a 
weight of informed opinion cannot be brushed aside. There 
is a moral responsibility for the future from which political 
expediency cannot absolve us. We know now how to make 
bombs that are powerful enough to destroy all life: what 
more do we want to know? Must this macabre race for 
still more horrific weapons go on until the very means 
of preventing war produces the same results as war itself? 
A sigh of relief would go up all over the world on hearing 
the news that an agreement had been reached to stop 
polluting the skies with fission products. 
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HOPE FOR THE MENTALLY SICK 


HAT is a psychopath? 
W sre: reading the Re- 
port of the Royal Com- 


mission on Mental Laws, | have 
been trying to discover an agreed 
definition, but so far without 


success. It is a matter of some 
importance, in view of the 
recommendation that psycho- 


paths in adolescence or early 
adult life should receive compul- 
sory treatment. Nor can I find 
there is any real agreement as 
to what the treatment should 
be. One often reads of homo- 
sexuals, for example, consenting 
to undergo treatment, although 
few psychiatrists would claim 
that there is at present a definite 
cure for their condition. This is 
not to say that the Royal Com- 
mission has wasted its time in 
trying to improve obsolete 
labels. ‘Psychopath’ is an im- 
provement on the ‘moral imbe- 
cile’ named by the Royal 
Commission of 1904-8 and the 
‘moral defective’ of the Mental 
Deficiency Act, 1913. 

Perhaps the most useful pro- 
posal of this welcome Report is 
to create a number of tribunals 
for considering cases of patients 
who may have been improperly 
detained. Some very disturbing 
cases have come to light. What 
is badly needed is some alterna- 
tive provision for both mental 
defectives and elderly people in 
need of care. It is scandalous 
that patients have to be certified 
simply because there is no 
accommodation outside a mental 
hospital. 


Split Minds 


a prevalence of mental ill- 
ness is startling, but it is 
good to read of the progress 
reported at a recent meeting of 
the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation on the physical treatment 
of the split mind. It seems that 
a group of volunteers — whom I 
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salute — were injected with a 
toxin found in the blood of 
schizophrenic patients and they 
showed some symptoms of the 
disease. Fortunately another 
injection counteracted the toxin 
and yielded highly promising 
results. There are more than 
3,000 victims of schizophrenia 
in American and Canadian hos- 
pitals and this dreadful disease 
has stubbornly resisted ordinary 
psychiatric treatment. 

Many mental troubles are now 
cured more simply and inexpen- 


sively by insulin and electric 
shocks than on the analyst’s 
couch. No one can give any 


satisfactory explanation of why 
either treatment should succeed. 
All that seems clear is that the 
old dualism of mind and body 
has completely broken down. 


‘ Ave atque vale’ 


cone MURRAY remained a 
staunch humanist to the end. 
At the age of ninety-one his 
mind was still crystal clear and 
serene in the consciousness of a 
long life which had fulfilled its 
purpose. Those who, like my 
self, have no Greek and do not 
share the fashionable belief that 
beauty has no place in art can 
but record their gratitude to a 
scholar and poet who enabled 
them to catch a glimpse of the 
reflected glories of Athenian 
drama. Moreover, in association 
with another great rationalist, 
Jane Harrison, he opened our 
eyes to the inner significance of 
the plays by showing the con- 
nection between the religion of 
the Greeks and more primitive 
cults. 

I shall treasure the apprecia- 
tion he sent me of his * Profile ’, 
which appeared in this journal 
in February 1956. ‘I have had 
many flattering notices’, he 
wrote with characteristic mod- 
esty. “but yours struck me as 





Lhe late Gilbert Murray 


based on real sympathy, and I 
should like to believe it true.’ 


Publishing Problems 


= bookstalls bulge with 
every kind of periodical. 
The shelves behind are stacked 
with new books. All’s well, one 
would think; and yet it is not 
so. The bright fagade conceals 
a desperate struggle for exist- 
ence. Even the daily newspapers 
are not immune. It is a deplor- 
able situation that a_ national 
newspaper can hardly survive 
without a two million circula- 
tion. The problems of the 
Daily Herald, News Chronicle, 
and Picture Post have caught the 


limelight, but in recent years 
many provincial papers and 
lesser-known periodicals have 


silently given up the ghost. So, 
too, small publishing firms have 
found themselves in the red. 
They must either go out of 
existence or take shelter in one 
of the large combines. 

T. S. Eliot exaggerated when 
he said that the culture of a 
nation depended on the exist- 
ence of small journals which 
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hardly anyone except their con- 
tributors reads. But the small 
periodical and the small pub- 
lishing house are the best safe- 
guard against the standardiza- 
tion of thought. This is a threat 
to liberty from a quarter which 
its traditional champions did 
not foresee. 


Love’s Labour Lost 


AS far as books are con- 
cerned, the prospects of an 
author with something original 
and unpopular to say are be- 
coming dim. Before the War 
there were small publishers will- 
ing to take a risk; but today it 
costs about £1,000 to produce a 
book and unless it sells 5,000 
copies there is not much profit 
in it. I often have the painful 
task of explaining this to 
authors who bring me manu- 
scripts on which they have 
laboured long and built impos- 
sible hopes. A great deal of such 
work would be unpublishable in 
any event, but sometimes there 
is only one defect —the pro- 
posed book is unlikely to sell 
enough copies to pay its way. 

Apart from learned societies, 
the only patron nowadays is the 
public, and few people have 
adjusted their minds to dearer 
books as they have to the rise in 
the price of all other commodi- 
ties. The cost of books com- 
pares very favourably with 
dining out or an evening at the 
theatre. The one bright spot in 
an otherwise black situation is 
that people still like to read even 
though they don’t like to pay. 
Television has not destroyed the 
reading habit either here or in 
America, according to the latest 
research. 


Archiepiscopal Logic 


oO far the broadside fired at 

the Roman Church by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has 
been met with pained but virtu- 
ous silence by most Catholic 
leaders. Some Anglicans who 
are always disturbed by a breach 
of decorum are inclined to attri- 
bute the outburst to the Arch- 
bishop’s gout. Others think that 
he spoke in a fit of petulance 
because Rome is the chief ob- 


stacle in the path of Christian 
unity which he is intent on pur- 
suing. What seems to upset all 
Anglicans is the steady increase 
in the number of Catholics. 
Last year more than twice the 
annual average of ‘submissions’ 
by Anglican clergy were 
recorded. 

The fact that the Catholic 
churches are full and Anglican 
churches badly attended is an 
additional irritant. ‘If Anglican 
churches are half empty,’ the 
Archbishop exclaimed, * it is also 
true that they are half full.” The 
logic is irrefragable. 


Cool Gospeller 


AM always intrigued by the 

doings of Billy Graham, 
because his success confirms a 
pet theory of mine. I believe 
that revivalists get their best 
results by scaring the wits out 
of people. This was easy enough 
when hell-fire was taken for 
granted even by those who con- 
veniently thrust it to the back 
of their minds. Today, however, 
a substitute has to be found, and 
Billy Graham hit on the bright 
idea of turning the hydrogen 
bomb to religious uses. If our 
cities are blotted out it will serve 
us right for being so wicked. 
This is the new technique of the 
“cool gospeller ’ as distinct from 
the old-fashioned ‘hot gospeller’. 

New York has been the centre 
of the latest mammoth crusade, 
costing over a million dollars 
and enlisting the services of 
more than 3,000 choristers. It 
will be interesting to see how 
lasting an impression is made on 
a city with an average of 100 
crimes a day. A _ long-range 
spiritual bombardment from 
London was launched by 600 
prayer groups. This should help 
a lot. 


Neglected History 


Ts bridge between science 
and the humanities is —I 
should have thought — the his- 
tory of science. London Univer- 
sity made an excellent start after 
the war, but the Chair left 
vacant by Professor Dingle has 
still to be filled. One obvious 
difficulty is that as there are so 


few facilities for studying the sub- 
ject, few people are qualified to 
teach it. A rare combination of 
qualities would be called for to 
explain, for example, the signifi- 
cance of Galileo’s Dialogues and 
Harvey's small, but momentous 
treatise on the circulation of the 
blood which was first published 
two years earlier. What both 
these great men had in common 
was the capacity for patient, 
controlled experiment that 
started the scientific revolution. 
It is dwarfed in school histories 
by the far less important events 
of the Reformation and _ the 
Renaissance. 

The Tercentenary of Harvey’s 
death, and similar celebrations, 
help to restore a due sense of 
proportion. Harvey didn’t make 
a lucky guess. He learned the 
art of dissection at Padua and 
the methodical investigations he 
carried out — and described step 
by step — compelled him to un- 
learn much that was generally 
accepted. He died four years 
after Servetus, who had discov- 
ered the lesser or pulmonary 
circulation and was burned at 
the stake for heresy. 


‘We Are Not Amused ’” 


THINK the Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh do their 
jobs well, but I wish the pub- 
licity given to the Royal Family 
could be toned down. A Royal 
visit or stereotyped speech read 
at a banquet and dutifully re- 
peated on the air or on the 
screen takes precedence over all 
else that is happening in a world 

that is not exactly uneventful. 
Just occasionally this ballyhoo 
has a touch of humour which 
relieves the boredom. Thus the 
Lord Mayor of Hull was dis- 
tressed because the Queen 
recently drove past a statue of 
Queen Victoria which, he was 
informed by a worried Chancel- 
lor of the University, had greatly 
upset George VI. It was too 
late to do anything about it, but 
the costly and difficult task of 
removing this statue is now 
under consideration. It is 
perched on one of the town’s 

public conveniences. 

HEcTOoR HAWTON 
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JASPER, THE JAY, IS NO 


FOOL 


by MAURICE BURTON 


In this article, first of a series, Dr Burton 
describes the accomplishments of his pet jay 


E have a tame jay which is an accom- 

plished mimic. There is _ nothing 

remarkable in this. Parrots mimic, lyre- 
birds mimic; many birds have been recorded as 
imitating the songs and calls of other birds, the 
sounds made by mechanical devices, and the 
words spoken by human beings. The main point 
about Jasper, our tame jay, is that we have been 
able to observe his mimicry closely and over the 
last twelve months. Because his aviary is at the 
other side of the drive from our front door our 
observation of him is close and continuous. 

Altogether we have listed fifty separate items 
in Jasper’s repertoire. These include purely 
mechanical sounds, the calls of other animals, 
snatches of tunes, and actual words. One of the 
more amusing incidents occurred when we had 
two guinea-pigs in a run near to Jasper’s aviary. 
He would imitate the shrill call of the guinea- 
pigs so that we could never be sure whether the 
sound came from the rodents themselves or from 
the jay. Then my younger son, Robert, whose pets 
the guinea-pigs were, came home from school. 
His voice had begun to break. When he went to 
feed his pets he would try to imitate the guinea- 
pig call with somewhat queer results owing to the 
laryngeal changes taking place. We then heard 
Jasper imitating the guinea-pigs and also imitating 
Robert imitating the guinea-pigs. 

In the early stages, when Jasper was first learn- 
ing to imitate, his efforts were somewhat awkward 
and there was an evident period of learning 
before successful imitation of a sound was 
achieved. This period of learning was, at most, 
very brief, and it was not long before the bird 
was imitating sounds, so far as we could hear, 
perfectly at the first attempt. The best example 
of this is seen in his latest acquisition. 

Some months ago I bought a new door-knocker. 
It is of brass and is shaped to represent a portion 
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of tree-trunk with a woodpecker perched on it. 
By turning a knob near the base the bird is moved 
rapidly so that its beak pecks at the trunk, giving 
a fair, if somewhat brassy, imitation of the great 
spotted woodpecker’s courtship drumming. I 
bought this knocker because the front-dcor bell 
never would ring. With the usual perversity of 
inanimate objects, that bell has functioned per- 
fectly ever since the knocker was fixed to the 
door. One result of this is that its metallic drum- 
ming has not been heard more than half a dozen 
times, and that when we were demonstrating the 
novelty of it to visitors. 


Practising in Secret? 


Last Sunday we heard this knocker sound 
several times in succession as we sat at dinner, 
and before anyone could get up from the table 
to answer this apparently urgent summons we 
realized it was Jasper giving a perfect rendering 
of the knocker. Yet the last time it had been 
sounded was some weeks previously. Moreover, 
and we checked these details by inquiring among 
ourselves, none of us had heard him previously 
make any sound approaching this very distinctive 
rattle of metallic notes. Apparently, therefore, his 
imitation of it was perfect the first time it was 
uttered. 

It is always possible that Jasper does his prac- 
tising in secret — from dawn until the time that 
we are astir. The possibility of this is to some 
extent ruled out by the fact that we are, on the 
whole, early risers. Moreover, it can be observed 
that there are periods when he more or less 
aimlessly repeats all he knows. This is usually in 
the early morning and especially when it is sunny. 
I have on several occasions been in the bathroom, 
the window of which overlooks his aviary, and 
have heard Jasper run through the whole of his 
repertoire several times, running each of the fifty 
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Jasper will imitate a cat and 
can call the dog by his name 


or sO imitations one after the other in rapid 
succession. It is a sort of one-man dawn-chorus, 
for he does this while the other birds around are 
singing their normal songs. These are, it would 
seem, his periods for practising. There are, how- 
ever, plenty of other occasions when he quite 
evidently relates the sound he utters to a specific 
object. For example, a few days after we first 
heard him imitate the metallic rattle of the door- 
knocker a motor-bicycle went past the bottom of 
the garden. It was making a metallic rattle, not 
very much like our door-knocker. Suddenly the 
engine seemed to have gone wrong, until we 
realized it was Jasper making the door-knocker 
sound so strongly that it blended with and seemed 
to be part of the sound of the engine of the 
bicycle. The correlation here was, however. of a 
different order to others we have noted. 

The first time we noticed a correlation was in 
the early days of his performances. My daughter 
was in the habit of taking water to the aviaries in 
a watering-can and a pail with a squeaky handle. 
Jasper soon learned to copy the sound of the 





handle and would contrive a duet as my daughter 
walked about the garden with her pail. Then one 
morning she emerged with the pail and it was not 
squeaking ; but Jasper supplied the missing sound. 
Since then the sight of any galvanized pail is 
sufficient to set him imitating the sound of a 
squeaky handle. Furthermore, if one of us lifts 
the half-size galvanized dustbins in which grain 
is kept for feeding our birds, he will supply the 
sound of a squeaky handle. For him the dustbin 
is merely a large pail. 


The Sound of a Saw 


Jasper will imitate a cat, and he will do so 
when the cat walks up the drive and past his 
aviary. He will imitate my daughter calling to 
her dog, ‘Come here, Jason’, and will do it so 
perfectly that I have often looked round expect- 
ing to see her coming up the drive with the dog, 
only to find it is Jasper speaking. If the dog 
goes up to the aviary the chances are in favour 
of Jasper looking down at him and saying, ‘Come 
here, Jason’. This I find very remarkable, for it 
suggests an ability to relate a sequence of events 
to the sound influencing them. It is in a different 
category to the pail incident, in which the sound 
proceeds directly from the object. Here the sound 
“Come here, Jason’ proceeds from my daughter 
and is directed towards a dog which is bound to 
be at least a few feet from her for the command 
to be made at all. Yet Jasper has associated the 
words with the dog. 

Another imitation is of the sound of a saw 
being used, and this, again, can be elicited by 
carrying a saw past the aviary. The jay will not 
always imitate a saw at sight of it, nor will he 
always imitate a cat when one goes by, nor call 
Jason when the dog is near the aviary. But there 
is always a favourable chance that he will make 
the appropriate sound, relating it to the presence 
of a particular object, provided he is in a mood 
for mimicry. 

One puzzling correlation concerns the rag-and- 
bone man and the dustmen. The former goes by 
the bottom of the garden regularly in a horse- 
drawn cart calling: “Rag-bone’. Jasper will imitate 
him. Becausewe have seven-foot-high wattle hurdles 
round the perimeter of the garden the only sight 
the jay can have of the man himself is a some- 
what fleeting one as he passes the small gaps 
between the hurdles. Yet when the dustman enters 
the gate Jasper invariably starts to call ‘ Rag- 
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bone’. The only possible association could be in 
the appearance of the rag-and-bone man and any 
of the dustmen, for it is sufficient for any one of 
three or four different dustmen to enter for Jasper 
to start this call. There can be only the similarity 
in dress, for the dust-cart itself is motor-driven, 
the dustmen have no characteristic, oft-repeated 
trade-call, and it is impossible to see any correla- 
tion save in the general similarity in the appear- 
ance of the dustmen and the rag-and-bone man. 


When Jasper Laughed 


Jasper, like any other bird, is surrounded by 
calls of many kinds; but he has the advantage of 
being surrounded by many wild birds as well as 
those in aviaries, and, in addition, there are small 
mammals in pens. So we find him imitating the 
calls of mallard, cock pheasants, pigeons, 
sparrows, starlings, and the twitterings and cheep- 
ings of many small birds. He also copies the calls 
of our foxes when at play. Over and above these 
there are a number of sounds occasionally used 
which we cannot recognize. That may be because 
he reproduces them imperfectly or because we are 
less discriminating than he. 

There was, for example, the time when several 
joiners were working here regularly at week-ends, 
one of whom was always laughing although his 
craftsmanship was first-class. Inevitably, we nick- 
named him * Cheerful’. Throughout each Sunday 
we would hear this ready laugh, a short outburst 
of sound impossible to describe in words but very 
characteristic. At the same time, Jasper was 
noticed making a curious sound throughout the 
week. Strangely enough, this puzzled us for some 
time. Then it was my wife who suddenly said: 
‘Why, he’s imitating “ Cheerful’s” laugh’. And 
it was so, although we had until then failed to 
recognize it, because, no doubt, the association 
was different. 

Other calls Jasper hears regularly are the calls 
of two tawny owls kept in an aviary which is to 
one side and behind that occupied by him. Often, 
when one of us goes into the owls’ aviary, Jasper 
will fly across to a perch which enables him to 
look into that aviary and, even when the owls 
themselves are silent, or even invisible to him, 
regale us with one or other of the owls’ calls. 

Perhaps the most striking of all his exhibitions 
at associating a call with an object concerns the 
small girl, Sally, next door. She is four, and for 
some time past we have heard her calling to her 


mother as she walks down the drive: * Bye-bye’. 
At other times, Jasper will be heard calling inter- 
minably ‘ Bye-bye’ to nothing in particular. He 
also imitates other sounds made by Sally and her 
brother, but * Bye-bye ’ is his favourite. 

From Jasper’s usual perch Sally is virtually 
hidden from his view. The drive up to the front 
door of my neighbour’s house is about eighty 
feet from Jasper’s aviary. Between the jay’s eyes 
and the drive is first a line of shrubs up to five feet 
high, then a line of four-foot wattle hurdles, and, 
beyond our forty-foot-wide front lawn, a seven- 
foot-high dense hedge of mixed shrubs. I have 
stood by Jasper, with my eye at the level of his, 
to watch Sally walk up and down the drive, from 
which I know that he can only see bits of Sally 
at a time through small gaps in the foliage of the 
hedge. It is doubtful whether, with only the sight 
of the ‘bits’ of Sally I should have recognized 
her when I saw the whole of her. But Jasper did, 
apparently. 


Significant Correlations 


Not so many weeks ago, Sally with her brother 
were invited in to tea. As soon as the two 
children with their mother appeared inside our 
front gate Jasper started to call joyously: * Bye- 
bye, Bye-bye, Bye-bye’. This is the more signi- 
ficant since the whole perimeter of our garden is 
surrounded by tall hedges, dry walls, and, 
flanking the road, seven-foot wattle hurdles already 
mentioned, so that Jasper’s chance of ever 
having seen more than * bits’ of Sally is remote. 
Moreover, he has not, so far as we are aware, 
greeted any other visitor with the discourteous 
cries of * Bye-bye’ immediately on their arrival. 

It may be that some of these events are coinci- 
dences. It may even be that we are tempted to 
read too much into some of them. These are 
obvious criticisms to make. As to the second, it 
can be said that we had not deliberately looked 
for these correlations until two years’ experience 
of them caused the idea that such a correlation 
existed to be borne in on us. As to the first, when 
coincidences all point in the same direction they 
begin to assume a significance. The conclusion 
seems inescapable, therefore, that Jasper is able 
to relate sounds to specific objects or events. 
Finally, his ability to reconstruct Sally from ‘bits’ 
is not surprising in view of other observations we 
have made on the acuteness of his eye. But that 
is another story. 
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WHO WAS SHAKESPEARE? 


by A. J. EVANS 


% 


HE May issue of The Humanist contained 
| an article by Mr Bertram Joseph entitled 
“Who was Shakespeare?’ In this article 
Mr Joseph criticizes Dr Titherley’s comprehensive 
analysis in Shakespeare's Identity and also my 
conclusions in Shakespeare's Magic Circle. Very 
rightly Mr Joseph says that * the anti-Stratfordians 
compile so much evidence that their case ought to 
be answered rather than ignored’. But his method 
of answering the evidence is surely very uncon- 
vincing. He has picked out, mainly from my 
book, a number of what he calls ‘flaws’ in 
reasoning or scholarship and, having criticized 
them to his own satisfaction, he then concludes 
‘that what I have examined justifies me in a 
refusal to spend a long time merely to uncover a 
host of similar flaws’. Let us consider some of 
the supposed flaws. 

In his opinion the surname of the third signa- 
ture (above) in Shakspere’s will is ‘ Shakspeare ’ 
(with ‘are’ at the end) and not ‘ Shakspe’ [?] 
as Titherley and others read it. The truth is that 
the last letters of this illegible scrawl can only be 
interpreted as ‘are’ by purely wishful thinking. 
The actor never spelt his name Shakespeare and 
all competent scholars agree with Titherley that 
he wrote ‘ Shaksper’ or ‘ Shakspere’ in the only 
four signatures which are legible. Further, Mr 
Joseph omits to mention that this surname of the 
third signature in the will is calligraphically 
incompatible with the three excellently written 
and perfectly spaced words ‘By me William’ 
which immediately precede it. To all anti- 
Stratfordians (and I should have thought also to 
all unprejudiced critics) it is perfectly obvious 
that ‘By me William’ was not written by the 
same hand which wrote the defective surname. 
Yet it is mainly (but not entirely) on the letters 
in ‘By me William’ that Sir E. M. Thompson 
based his attempt to prove that poet’s hand D 
(147 lines in Sir Thomas More) was written by 
Shakspere of Stratford. If Stratfordians admitted 





that ‘ By me William’ was written by a clerk and 
not by the actor, it would send the most important 
part of their case crashing to the ground. 

Secondly Mr Joseph says that ‘in the opinion 
of Lord Campbell, a former Lord Chancellor, he 
[Shakespeare] had no professional experience of a 
lawyer’s office’. True, but Mr Joseph has been 
most unwise to pray him in aid; for Lord Camp- 
bell’s opinion was that Shakespeare ‘had a deep 
technical knowledge of the law’ and an easy 
familiarity ‘with some of the most abstruse pro- 
ceedings in English jurisprudence’. And again: 
“whenever he [Shakespeare] indulges in this 
propensity he invariably lays down good law’ 
(see Lord Campbell: Shakespeare’s Legal Ac- 
quirements). Malone, himself a sound lawyer, 
wrote: ‘His [Shakspeare’s] knowledge of legal 
terms is not merely such as might be acquired by 
the casual observation of even his all-compre- 
hending mind; it has the appearance of technical 
skill’. 

In these opinions Lord Campbell and Malone 
are amply supported by many outstanding law- 
yers, as, for example, Lord Penzance, Richard 
Grant White, and E. T. Castle, KC. They reject 
the possibility (suggested without evidence by 
some Stratfordians) that Shakspere spent some 
years in an attorney’s office, but even so he could 
never have acquired the deep and easy familiarity 
with the law shown by Shakespeare. Thirdly, Mr 
Joseph states that ‘Anti-Stratfordians pile evidence 
to prove that the author of Hamlet knew Den- 
mark well’. Except for the supporters of Rutland 
this is quite untrue. What the supporters of 
Oxford and Derby do say however, and have 
conclusively proved, is that Shakespeare had an 
extraordinarily intimate knowledge of Northern 
Italy, its waterways, its towns, and the habitual 
customs of Italians. For Shakespeare’s detailed 
knowledge of France and of many notorious 
French nobles of those days whose personalities are 
but thinly disguised in the plays I can best refer 
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to the researches of Professor Lefranc and, more 
recently, of Professor Lambin. Anti-Stratfordians 
have proved that this knowledge of foreign lands 
is so accurate and detailed that it could not pos- 
sibly have been obtained second-hand. 

Fourthly, Mr Joseph says that such records as 
exist do not show St John’s College, Oxford, as a 
home of drama till long after Derby’s studentship. 
As a matter of fact, St John’s was interested in 
drama as early as 1572, when Derby, as William 
Stanley, entered. 

Such then are Mr Joseph’s so-called * flaws * on 
account of which he refuses to make a more 
detailed examination of the problem. Mr Joseph 
also states, and quite rightly, that the * Anti- 
Stratfordian case assumes that the plays show a 
deep and wide range of knowledge . . . not avail- 
able to a commoner with little education’. Let 
us examine the credentials of William of Stratford 
and judge whether his education and circum- 
stances were adequate to achieve the erudition of 
the great works. 


Did He Go to School? 


John Shakspere and his wife, the parents of 
William, were both illiterate in the sense that they 
always used a mark instead of signing their names. 
His younger daughter Judith was also quite 
illiterate. William, according to the tradition 
accepted by Stratfordians, went to the Free School 
at Stratford at the age of eight and was removed 
by his father at the age of thirteen. Thereafter, 
for ten years or so till he left Stratford, he 
worked in his father’s business of glover and 
butcher. After these ten years of unedifying occu- 
pation, living with a largely if not wholly illiterate 
family in a small and reputedly bookless little 
provincial town, it would be a miracle if even an 
outstandingly clever boy remembered much of 
what he learnt during his five years of schooling. 
But the truth is that there is not a tittle of evi- 
dence that he ever went to school at all. The 
tradition that he did is pure wishful thinking. If 
he did, it is extraordinary that none of the head- 
masters of the Free School (nor anyone else) has 
left one word concerning such a clever boy. 

Nevertheless, we know from the plays and 
poems that the poet was able to read in the 
original a number of Latin authors — Plautus. 
Seneca, Ovid among others — and certainly knew 
French and Italian. For instance, The Comedy of 
Errors was based on The Menaechmi of Plautus 
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and Lucrece on the Fasti of Ovid. There were no 
English translations of either at the time. Latin, 
almost exclusively, was taught in the Free Schools, 
but the books were chained to the desks. As far 
as is known, no history or English was taught, 
yet some of Shakespeare’s earliest plays were 
historical, requiring a vast amount of reading even 
to conceive them. No author (if indeed the actor 
wrote the plays) was ever so dependent on books. 
But lending libraries were non-existent and no 
book owned by the actor has ever come to light, 
nor were books or documents mentioned in his 
will —a truly astonishing fact for Stratfordians. 


Fantastic Vocabulary 


Shakespeare’s vocabulary was fantastic. He 
used 15,000 different words (some say 20,000) 
when 8,000 sufficed for Milton. He invented more 
new English words, usually from Latin roots, than 
all the rest of the Elizabethan scholars put 
together. In nine out of thirty-seven plays storms 
at sea form an important part of the plot and Mr 
Whall (Master Mariner) assures us in his book 
Shakespeare’s Sea Terms that the poet’s ‘sea 
terms are always absolutely correct’. How do 
Stratfordians account for this when Shakspere 
never left England? We may well ask how an 
uncultured actor found time to absorb the special 
jargon of heraldry. We know that Shakespeare 
was an exnert on hunting — particularly falconry, 
the sport exclusive to the aristocracy. He con- 
stantly used the imagery of falconry in his works. 
He had a profound understanding of the dramatic 
value of music, and describes duelling with such 
expert gusto that one would guess he had fought 
a duel himself. All the above technical knowledge 
would be acquired in the course of the normal 
life and education of one of the great nobles, but 
certainly not by a grammar-school boy, as Mr 
Joseph fondly imagines. No letter written by the 
actor has been preserved, and the only letter 
addressed to him is exclusively about money- 
lending. Finally there is not, even in the earliest 
plays, a sign of provincial patois in which the 
actor surely must have spoken after spending the 
first twenty-two years of his life in Stratford. 

In view of the above, is it really surprising that 
a large and increasing number of scholars who 
have taken the trouble to examine the facts (as 
Mr Joseph admittedly has not) are convinced that 
the Stratford actor neither did nor could have 
written the great works of Shakespeare? 
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AMEND THIS LAW —X 








INSANITY AND THE LAW 


by GEORGE GODWIN 


The conflict between 


legal and_ psychological 


concepts of insanity calls for a revision of the law 


both on the civil and the criminal sides. On 

the civil side the law is concerned whenever the 
issue is a person’s capacity to manage himself, or 
his affairs, by reason of mental defect, or when- 
ever an individual presents a danger, either to 
himself (e.g. suicidal mania) or to others (e.g. 
aggressive mania) from the same cause. 

Anyone whose sanity is in issue, therefore, 
becomes the concern of the civil law in the role 
of protector and deviser of safeguards against 
wrongful certification and consequent loss of 
personal liberty. No action whatsoever can be 
taken by anybody against an alleged mental case, 
save by process of law, and there are six proce- 
dures whereby a lunatic may be detained, each 
devised as a safeguard against error. 


[ton touches the province of the law 


Existing Safeguards 

Very briefly summarized, these procedures are: 
(a) an urgency order, valid for only seven days ; 
(b) petition of relatives, plus two medical certifi- 
cates ; (c) on the information of a constable, with 
or without medical certificate ; (d) on the certifi- 
cate of two Commissioners in Lunacy, plus one 
medical certificate; (e) on information of a 
parish officer, plus one medical certificate. A 
person detained under any of these procedures 
can, through his friends, apply for a writ of 
habeas corpus, which is, perhaps, the most efficient 
of safeguards. 

Such, in brief, are the safeguards against 
wrongful committal. But the law in its paternal 
concern does not rest there ; its care and vigilance 
continue throughout the whole period of deten- 
tion and post-detention supervision. Every mental 
hospital is visited at least once a year by two or 
more Commissioners, who must include a doctor 
and a barrister. Mental hospitals are also 
inspected by the local authority every two 
months. (The term ‘lunatic’ has now been 


replaced by the term ‘patient’, and the term 
‘asylum’ by the term ‘ hospital ’.) 

In all these regulations the solicitude of the 
State for the mentally afflicted is apparent. Are 
they effective in practice? The Royal Commis- 
sion on Lunacy (1926) failed to secure evidence 
of a single improper detention. But since then we 
have become the inheritors of the Welfare State, 
which has brought into being a vast extension of 
public law and has extended the functions, powers, 
and responsibilities of public authorities to an 
extent unknown thirty years ago. 


Public Disquiet 

A number of cases which have come before the 
courts in recent years, either by process of habeas 
corpus or as the result of Press publicity, suggest 
that, for all the safeguards available, persons have 
been wrongfully certified and unlawfully detained 
in mental hospitals. 

In one of these cases the Lord Chief Justice, in 
ordering the release of a girl from a mental hospi- 
tal, made some pointed criticisms of those respon- 
sible for her detention. In another case a little 
girl, victim of five sexual assaults, was bundled 
about from one authority to another, and rated 
“mental defective’, though her school reports 
stated she was of superior intelligence. She was 
detained in a mental ward for nearly a year, and 
then transferred to another without notice to her 
parents. 

As the result of public disquiet, criticism in 
Parliament, and Press pressure, a new Royal 
Commission was set up in 1954 under the chair- 
manship of Lord Percy of Newcastle to inquire 
into the law relating to mental illness and mental 
deficiency. The terms of reference of this Com- 
mission were very wide, and its recently published 
recommendations, whether ever to be implemented 
or not, are far-reaching. 

We have been considering the law of insanity 








where capacity is the issue. But insanity does not 
necessarily impair general capacity; there are 
plenty of lunatics at large. The circle of irrational 
ideas may be limited to a single fixed delusion, 
or may manifest itself only sporadically in some 
act of aggression. 

It is here that the law of insanity stands in need 
of reform, where husband or wife petition for 
divorce on the ground of cruelty. The legal argu- 
ment then runs somewhat as follows: You say 
that your husband (wife) has committed an aggra- 
vated assault upon you, and that fact is not in 
dispute. But how can the court find that this act 
constituted cruelty? For who can be deemed to 
be ‘cruel’ who acts without understanding? The 
petition, consequently, fails. 


The M’Naghten Rules 


Subsequently, maybe, the assaults becoming 
intensified, the mentally afflicted spouse is finally 
certified as insane and sent to a mental hospital. 
The unfortunate spouse has now his or her legal 
remedy in divorce? Alas, no. That is, not until 
the mentally defective spouse has been under 
continuous care for at least five years, and even 
then only if the psychiatrical prognosis is a 
pessimistic one. Reform of the law is here 
plainly indicated. 

So much for the law of insanity as it concerns 


the civil side. We now come to insanity as defined - 


by the criminal law. 

Since 1843, a period of rather more than a 
century, there has been a Copernican revolution 
in the science of the mind. Psychology has 
opened up undreamed-of vistas of mental and 
emotional aberration, but the criminal law’s defi- 
nition of insanity, when set up as a defence, has 
remained unchanged. 

In 1843 the consignment of one Daniel 
M’Naghten to the madhouse instead of to the 
gallows, on the ground that he was insane at the 
time of shooting the secretary of the Prime 
Minister, Mr Drummond, resulted in such an 
uproar in Parliament and from the Press and 
public that the judges were invited by the Lords 
to define the term * insanity’ from the viewpoint 
of the criminal law. This the judges did, though 
most unwillingly, protesting that it was their func- 
tion to interpret the law, and not to make it. 

The definition finally drawn up by the judges 
in the form of rules, and never intended by them 
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to have the full force of law, have through time 
and usage acquired the authority of law. 

The so-named M’Naghten Rules, briefly, thus 
define insanity: To establish a defence on the 
grounds of insanity, it must clearly be proved that 
at the time of committing the act the party 
accused was labouring under such a defect of 
reason from disease of the mind as not to know 
the nature and quality of the act he was doing, 
or, if he did know it, that he did not know he 
was doing what was wrong. 


Distinguishing Right and Wrong 

Up to the formulation of the M’Naghten Rules 
the criminal law of insanity had been based on a 
number of leading cases. For example, in 1724 
Mr Justice Tracy used these words: *A man 
cannot be acquitted on the ground of insanity 
unless he was totally deprived of understanding 
and memory, and did not know what he was 
doing any more than an infant, a brute, or a 
wild beast.’ In the case of R v Bellingham, 1812, 
the test applied by the judge was as to whether, 
when the act (murder) was done, the accused was 
capable of distinguishing right from wrong, or 
was under the influence of any delusion which 
rendered his mind insensible to the act. 

In 1840 a youth named Oxford was tried before 
Mr Justice Denman for attempting the life of the 
Queen. The judge then had this to say: * Persons 
prima facie must be taken to be of sound mind 
till the contrary is shown. The question is whether 
the prisoner was labouring under that species of 
insanity which satisfies you that he was quite 
unaware of the act he was committing, or, in 
other words, whether he was under the influence 
of a diseased mind, and was really unconscious at 
the time he was committing that act, that it was a 
crime” 


Cockburn’s View 


Since the formulation of the M’Naghten Rules, 
the judges have come to apply them ever more 
broadly, knowing that they expressed an obsolete 
concept of the processes of the mind. For the 
essence of the M’Naghten Rules is that all acts 
are volitional, none impulsive. 

When the great advocate Cockburn, who 
defended M’Naghten, and, later, became Lord 
Chief Justice, gave evidence on this vexed ques- 
tion before a Select Committee of the House of 
Lords he said this: ‘I have always been strongly 
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of the opinion that, as the pathology of insanity 
abundantly establishes, there are forms of mental 
disease in which, though the patient is quite aware 
that he is about to do wrong, the will becomes 
overpowered by the force of irresistible impulse ; 
the power of self-control when destroyed or sus- 
pended by mental disease becomes, I think, an 
essential element of irresponsibility ’. 

So modern is Cockburn’s voice that it would 
have been appropriate as a contribution of an 
MP of our time in the debate on the Homicide 
Bill — now on the Statute Book. 

‘When in a criminal trial’, he said, ‘the issue 
is that of insanity, then the duty of determining 
moral responsibility rests upon society. It rests 
upon society as represented by the law, and by 
psychological medicine, and, unfortunately, the 
two do not see eye to eye.’ 


Diminished Responsibility 

The present Homicide Act does not close that 
gap, but it goes some considerable way towards 
doing so, so that one may regard this as the 
beginning of the end of the long reign of the 
M’Naghten Rules. 

The relevant clause of the Homicide Act touch- 
ing this matter reads as follows: ‘2.—(1) Where 
a person kills or is a party to the killing of 
another, he shall not be convicted of murder if 
he was suffering from such abnormality of mind 
(whether arising from a condition of arrested or 
retarded development of mind or any inherent 
causes or induced by disease or injury) as sub- 
stantially impaired his mental responsibility for 
his acts and omissions in doing or being party to 
the killing.’ Thus, for the first time, the criminal 
law is to recognize the doctrine of diminished 
responsibility — these many years recognized by 
psychopathology. 

Does this clause go far enough? ‘ Abnormality 
of mind’ it recognizes; but it is silent upon the 
doctrine of ‘irresistible impulse’ — that is, the 
frenetic act, an example of which we have in the 
murder for which Ruth Ellis was hanged. 

Yet this doctrine is not anything new to the 
legal mind, for among the recommendations of 
the Lord Chief Justice’s Committee of 1923 were 
the following: ‘(1) It should be recognized that 
a person charged criminally with an offence is 
irresponsible for the act when the act is com- 
mitted under an impulse which the prisoner is by 
mental disease in substance deprived of any 


power to resist; (2) Save as above, the Rules in 
M’Naghten’s case should be maintained.’ 

Nowadays magistrates frequently refer an 
accused for expert psychological examination, and 
they do so following the recommendations that 
this should be the procedure made by the commit- 
tee just mentioned. But recognition of the diag- 
nostic value of EEG—that is, the electro- 
encephalograph — has yet to find acceptance in 
the judicial mind. This apparatus records the 
rhythms, normal or pathological, of the brain by 
recording its microvolt electric discharge. 

As the criminal law on insanity now stands an 
accused may be diagnosed as ‘ psychologically 
insane’ but may still be sane in the legal sense. 
The reader can probably call to mind the reports 
of some murder trial in which the medical psycho- 
logical expert witnesses for prosecution and 
defence have flatly contradicted each other. And 
he may well have pondered as to whether this is 
the best method of placing at the disposal of a 
court of justice the opinion of science. It is not 
that, of course, for there enters into the emotional 
atmosphere of a criminal trial what may be termed 
the psychology of partisanship ; and not even the 
experienced man, learned in his science and of 
integrity, is completely immune from this condi- 
tioning factor. 


Law versus Psychology 

Nor is that all, for, as Dr Mannheim has 
observed, even the judge must resist the sugges- 
tion of a contest between society, as represented 
by himself, and the forces of the defence, repre- 
senting ‘ the enemy ’. 

The pre-trial examination of an accused by a 
panel of medical psychologists completely inde- 
pendent of the court and, consequently, unbiased 
or emotionally conditioned might well be the 
remedy for the existing defect. Next, one might 
suggest that a trial judge should have the assist- 
ance of an independent medical expert in the 
capacity of amicus curiae. 

This conflict between static legal concepts and 
the flow of dynamic psychology, which becomes 
yearly more apparent, is not a problem peculiar 
to our own jurisprudence; it is one now world- 
wide and clearly a fundamental problem of the 
administration of justice. 


In our August issue Geoffrey Williamson will 
deal with the laws regarding charities. 
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The Religion of Julian Huxley 


by R. J. MOSTYN 


Evolutionary Humanism claims to be a 
religion which agnostics could accept 


S humanism a_ religion? 
] tents “cian years ago 
Julian Huxley’s Religion 
Without Revelation answered 


this question in the affirmative. 
An abridged version of his chal- 
lenging book was published in 
the Thinker’s Library in 1941, 
but it is now out of print, and 
a revised edition has been issued 
by Max Parrish (21s) with two 
new chapters. One of these, 
* Science and God ’, was used as 
the basis of an address given 
during the Bristol meeting of the 
British Association in 1955 
under the auspices of the RPA 
—not of the Ethical Union and 
not in 1956, as the preface states. 


The Sense of the Sacred 


Much has happened in the 
past twenty-eight years. Human- 
ism has made international pro- 
gress, but as a movement it is 
not committed to a particular 
system of philosophy. What Dr 
Huxley calls ‘over-all idea- 
systems” have come under fire. 
There has been a marked change 
in the mood of recent philo- 
sophy and some of the questions 
with which Huxley deals are 
regarded, rightly or wrongly, as 
confusions of language. For the 
time being ‘ synthesis ’ is out and 
‘analysis ’ is in. Those who feel, 
as I do, that too much ingenuity 
is spent on talking about talk 
may nevertheless regret that in 
revising his book Dr Huxley has 
not met inevitable criticisms 
from the now dominant point of 
view. 

So far from doing this he 
exposes himself at times to ob- 
jections about the vagueness of 
his language. For example, he 
rejects the view of Tylor, Frazer 
and Thouless that religion in- 
volves a belief in the super- 
natural. This, he contends, is 
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due to a common misapprehen- 
sion ‘as to the real nature and 
essence of religion’. But surely 
the question at the outset is 
merely how we propose to use 
the word ‘ religion’. The search 
for its ‘true meaning’ and 
“essence ’ is metaphysical in the 
bad sense. 

It is true enough, as he points 
out, that we call Buddhism a 
religion although in its original 
form it was godless. But many 
people would also describe god- 
less Communism as a religion. 
The same label won’t do if we 
try to derive religion from ‘a 
sense of the sacred’, like Dr 
Huxley. He states that ‘the 
essence of religion springs from 
man’s capacity for awe and 
reverence, that the objects of 
religion, however much later 
rationalized by _ intellect or 
moralized by ethics, however 
fossilized by convention or de- 
graded by superstition or fear, 
are in origin and essence those 
things, events, and ideas which 
arouse the feeling of sacredness’. 


Religious Atheism 


But what, it may be asked, 
have humanists to do with the 
feeling of sacredness, the sense 
of the holy or numinous? Mr 
Ronald Hepburn, whose forth- 
coming book Christianity and 
Paradox (Watts) is referred to in 
a footnote, is among those who 
believe that it is possible to 
speak of religious atheism. Feel- 
ings of awe and mystery which 
preceded the birth of the gods 
persist in a refined form after 
their death and constitute, we 
are told, a religious experience 
for the atheist. 

This is not to be dismissed 
cavalierly as reminiscent of the 
grin that was all that was left 
of the Cheshire Cat. It could be 





maintained that Nietzsche was a 


religious atheist. And so, too, 
Spinoza and Einstein, if * athe- 
ism’ is the best word to describe 
their respective attitudes. 

What is not clear is why Dr 
Huxley is so anxious to retain so 
much of the terminology of 
supernatural religion after elimi- 
nating ‘God’ from the _ label 
itself. He defines his aim as * the 
reform of theology on the three- 
fold basis of agnosticism, of 
evolutionary natural science, and 
of psychology’. But why call 
the result ‘theology *? Why go 
on talking about guilt and sin 
and forgiveness? 

‘ All the vital facts of religious 
life still remain; they but want 
redefining in new terms’, he 
writes. But facts are not defined, 
they are interpreted. And by 
the time the humanist has fin- 
ished his interpretation what is 
ordinarily meant by these reli- 
gious terms has vanished. Would 
it not be less confusing to start 
afresh with a new vocabulary? 

Dr Huxley bases his humanist 
religion on evolution and psy- 
chology. He calls it Evolution- 
ary Humanism. He holds that 
science can aid us to understand 
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the role we have to play in the 
universe and thus provides a 
sounder basis than traditional 
theology. 


Man is that part of reality in 
which and through which the 
cosmic process has become cons- 
cious and has begun to compre- 
hend itself. His supreme task is 
to increase that comprehension and 
to apply it as fully as possible to 
guide the course of events. In 
other words, his role is to discover 
his destiny as agent of the evolu- 
tionary process, in order to fulfil 
it more adequately. This is a 
practical task to which science can 
and must contribute. If we want 
to achieve any adequate under- 
standing and control of the elec- 
trical forces operating in Nature, 
or the processes of plant growth 
and heredity, we must call on 
science to help. The same is true 
if we want to acquire any adequate 
understanding and control of our 
destiny. «~ 


Quite the opposite view was 
expressed by T. H. Huxley in 
his famous Romanes Lecture, 
Evolution and Ethics. ‘Let us 
understand once and for all that 
the ethical progress of society 
consists not in imitating the 
cosmic process, still less in run- 
ning away from it, but in com- 
bating it... To which Julian 
Huxley replies that we must 
rather wrestle with it (as Jacob 
wrestled with the angel) and find 
out what we can do to direct it. 
And he is convinced that if T. H. 
Huxley were alive today he 
would agree. 


The Cosmic Process 


I do not think we need carp 
about the term ‘cosmic process’, 
but I am not happy about 
speaking of man’s ‘ destiny’ as 
the ‘agent’ of evolution. That 
comes perilously close to per- 
sonifying evolution. The only 
gain that I can see in talking in 
this way is that, however logi- 
cally inadmissible it may be to 
make statements about the cos- 
mos, for some people it is 
psychologically necessary. Many 
of us feel a psychological com- 
pulsion to relate our aspirations 
to the cosmic background — to 
feel that we are swimming with 
the tide and not against it. 

The conviction that there is a 


Way of Heaven (Tao) was cen- 
tral to Chinese thought. Good- 
ness was conformity with the 
Order of Nature. A_ similar 
notion, differently expressed, can 
be found in Stoicism, in the 
ethics of Spinoza, and in the 
Hegelian Dialectic. To feel that 
history and evolution are on our 
side —or that we are on their 
side, because we have perceived 
the direction in which they are 
tending —can be a source of 
moral strength. 

If this reassurance is destroyed 
by the acids of scepticism we 
may feel that ‘estrangement’ 
which gives rise to what is now- 
adays referred to as angst. It is 
a deep anxiety, a feeling of 
‘forsakeness’, a kind of spiritual 
agoraphobia. Not only are we 
unable to find our peace, as in 
former times, in surrender to 
the will of God, but we can find 
no relief by co-operating with 
an assumed progressive tendency 
within the universe. There is no 
such tendency, no law of pro- 
gress to take the place of the 
older religious conception of 
Providence or Fate. 

We then feel that neither cos- 
mology nor biology nor psycho- 
logy can provide a clue to any 
tendency or direction with which 
we can keep in step. Conse- 
quently there is nothing for it 
but to choose our own direction 
in the unrelieved darkness and 
hope for the best. 

This is indeed the human 
predicament if neither revelation 
nor science can help us. Such a 
situation is the outcome of the 
stern logical prohibition against 
deriving what ‘ought to be’ 
from what ‘is’. In other words 
‘values’ cannot be deduced 
from ‘facts’ —and all science 
can give is facts. 

It is a pity that Dr Huxley 
does not fully examine this 
dilemma. He might reply, of 
course, that because of these 
difficulties he offers us a ‘ reli- 
gion’ rather than a philosophy 
—a reformed ‘theology’, in 
fact, which requires faith. What, 
then, does faith mean to a 
humanist? 

After stating that scientific 
method alone provides a satis- 


factory foundation for beliefs he 
points out that the exigencies of 
everyday life obviously make it 
impossible to wait for the verifi- 
cation of all we believe. 


Where we cannot be certain, we 
must proceed in part by faith — 
faith not only in the validity of 
our own capacity of making 
judgments, but also in the existence 
of certain factual realities, pre- 
eminently moral and _ spiritual 
realities. It has been said that 
faith consists in acting always on 
the nobler hypothesis ; and though 
this definition is a trifle rhetorical, 
it embodies a seed of real truth. 


The Unending Quest 


Yet it is precisely which ‘seed’ 
we can accept out of the many 
that are scattered that everyone 
wants to know. Similar difficul- 
ties could be mentioned which 
are too often blurred by the 
kind of language Dr Huxley 
uses throughout—a _ language 
which scarcely entitles him to 
cast stones at rhetoric. But the 
numerous queries that crowd 
into the mind of the thoughtful 
reader of this book testify to its 
pertinence and vitality. It is the 
product of personal deeply felt 
experience and a_ passionately 
sincere quest for truth. 

This is the sort of speculation 
that contemporary humanism is 
justified in undertaking if only 
to answer the reproach of being 
too analytical and _ negative. 
Humanists are not in search of 
a common creed; they are a 
coalition of independent thinkers 
who come to terms with life in 
the light of their own inner 
experience. What unites them is 
not so much their tentative 
interpretations — which may 
greatly vary—as their basic 
attitude and the values they up- 
hold. Yet beliefs of some sort 
they cannot help arriving at, 
whether these are regarded as 
pragmatic truths or articles of 
rational faith. They may be fal- 
sified by experience, but they 
can never be conclusively veri- 
fied. They are imperfect charts 
of an ocean which must be 
crossed in spite of ‘its many 
undiscovered reefs. The risk of 
shipwreck does not daunt the 
brave explorer. 
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THE SCEPTICISM 


OF MONTAIGNE 


by CLIFFORD MASON 


An authentic humanist and sceptic, who doubted even secular 
knowledge, Montaigne was feeling his way toward empiricism 


[i great figures of the Renaissance — 
Leonardo, Erasmus, Copernicus, Cervantes, 
to name but a few — seem strangely remote 
from us although they laid some of the founda- 
tions of the modern world. Something of the 
classical world and something of medieval man 
still enshrouds them. We may enjoy the exuber- 
ance of Rabelais, to take a striking example, but 
do we really understand him? 

There is certainly one great man of the Renais- 
sance who admits us to the intimacies of his 
mind — Michel de Montaigne. His star burned 
less brilliantly than that of some of his contem- 
poraries and forerunners, but it has a friendly and 
more accustomed light. It does not illumine the 
outer world so much as our own minds. 

Montaigne made no new discovery, but he 
asked a question: What do I know? He returned 
much the same answer as Socrates: I know that 
I know nothing. 


Age of Transition 

This may seem a small achievement, taken 
literally, but we must view it against the back- 
ground of an age of transition. However we 
define the Renaissance —and opinions sharply 
differ — there was a long period during which the 
medieval world slowly fell apart. The social 
structure changed, and so did the ideas that in a 
large measure reflected it. As Donne exclaimed, 
dismayed by the vanishing certainties: ‘Tis all 
in pieces, all coherence gone.’ 

The very air trembled also with physical 
. violence. After the Reformation a great part of 
Europe was ravaged by religious wars. The 
demand was to choose between two armies of 
bigots, Protestant and Catholic. Each side con- 
demned the other to torture and death in this 
world and perdition in the next. 

Living in south-west France, Montaigne was in 
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the thick of this ferocious struggle. The Bordeaux 
Parliament of which he was a member condemned 
over 1,200 people to death in eighteen months. He 
fought with the King’s army at the siege of 
Protestant Rouen. He took the Catholic side 
although his own family, like so many others, was 
divided. His brother and sister became Protestants. 
He had Jewish blood on his mother’s side, for her 
family had fled from Spain, where the Inquisition 
continued its Reign of Terror. 


Paganized Christianity 

Such was the world into which Montaigne was 
born — divided, bewildered, fanatical, and blood- 
stained. Yet there was another side. Rome was 
slow to become aware of the significance of the 
changes taking place. There were anxious glances 
across the frontiers, but the paganized Christianity 
of the papal court was tolerant enough to allow 
Copernicus to expound his odd theory that the 
earth moved round the sun. The danger of such 
thoughts was not perceived until after the Council 
of Trent. Bruno was not burnt or Galileo forced 
to recant until after Montaigne’s death. 

What, then, were Montaigne’s real views on 
religion? Sainte Beuve and Andre Gide held that 
he merely outwardly conformed. A case can be 
made out that he was, in modern parlance, a 
collaborationist but a secret unbeliever. On the 
other hand, he reveals a great deal of himself in 
his essays, and this interpretation seems too 
simple. 

In a divided world ‘it is hard to maintain an 
undivided mind unless one chooses unreservedly 
one side, and this was something Montaigne could 
not do. He had many reservations, and he is candid 
about them —so much so, that although in his 
lifetime the Church authorities saw no harm in 
his book it was subsequently placed on the Index. 

He was shocked by the cruelty and cynicism 
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An engraving of Michel de Montaigne 
made by Chereau the younger in 1723 





displayed in the religious wars and such atrocities 
as the massacre of St Bartholomew’s Day. He was 
repelled by the puritanical strain in Protestantism 
and more at ease with the Renaissance humanists 
who drew their inspiration more from classical 
literature than from the Scriptures. 

Which side was right? Both Protestants and 
Catholics claimed to be in possession of absolute 
truth, and it was this arrogant exclusiveness that 
made them behave with such brutality. No such 
confidence could be found in the pagan writers 
Montaigne so much admired. 


‘Learn How to Die’ 


It is significant that his essays are lavishly 
sprinkled with quotations from the classics. 
Socrates was his hero. His favourite writers were 
Plutarch, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, Cicero, and 
Seneca. He does not appeal in the main to the 
Bible, or the Fathers of the Church, or the 
Scholastic philosophers. He is not specially inter- 
ested in the Lives of the Saints. 

It would be interesting to speculate how he 
might have developed but for his intense friend- 
ship with Etienne de La Boétie, a devout Catholic, 
whose early death made a profound and lasting 
impression on him. Many years afterwards he 





was still deeply affected by it. The loss left a 
scar that never completely healed and this may 
well have been the stimulus of the recurrent theme 
* To philosophize is to learn how to die ’. 

There is not a trace of morbidity in this interest 
in death. It meant something very different from 
what Camus, in our day, meant by saying that 
suicide is the only serious philosophical problem. 
There was an obvious religious answer available 
and Boétie gave it on his death-bed to his friend. 
It was contained in a book on Natural Theology 
by Raymond Sebond, which Montaigne translated. 


The Limits of Understanding 

For a few years the original was put on the 
Index, but Montaigne’s bowdlerized version passed 
muster. Later, in his longest essay, purporting to 
be a defence of Raymond Sebond against his 
critics, Montaigne gave full expression to his own 
scepticism. 

He has been accused of betraying rather than 
defending the Spanish theologian. The essay was 
probably written after reading Sextus Empiricus’s 
Outlines of Pyrrhonism, which made a strong 
impression on him. Whatever his intention, the 
implications of the essay undermined the very 
foundations of dogmatic religion. 

Actually he soon forgets Sebond, who by this 
time probably bored him, and he plunges into an 
attack on human presumption and even the power 
of reason itself. He contends that even if man 
has acquired great knowledge and is distinguished 
above all other creatures by the possession of 
reason, he is not any happier because of it. In 
any event man’s ignorance is more striking than 
his boasted knowledge. 

If people have real knowledge of God and the 
soul, why do they disagree? The truth is that 
reason is powerless to lead to absolute truth. In 
a world of flux how can man, always changing 
himself, transcend this relativity? How can he 
even know moral truths? When confronted by 
three Brazilian cannibals at Rouen he thought 
very hard about the relativity of morals. 

The essay concludes with a comment on 
Seneca’s saying: *O what a vile and abject thing 
is man, if he does not raise himself above 
humanity.’ Montaigne will have none of it. Man 
must be satisfied with his human limitations. ‘To 
make the handful bigger than the hand, the arm- 
ful bigger than the arm, and to hope to straddle 
more than the reach of our legs, is impossible 
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and unnatural. Nor can man raise himself above 
himself and humanity; for he can see only with 
his own eyes, and seize only with his own grasp.” 

This is the authentic note of humanism, It is a 
protest against impossible ambitions to become 
superhuman or angelic. Equally the attack on the 
presumption of reason is sound humanism if we 
remember that Montaigne was really groping 
towards empiricism. 

He was appealing to experience as a guide and 
railing against metaphysics and logic-chopping, 
but the real issue was not clear to him at that 
time. In the climate of the turbulent sixteenth 
century scepticism seemed the safest refuge from 
intolerant dogmatism, the evils of which were all 
around him. But total rejection of Christianity 
could not be admitted—-not even to himself, 
unless we assume he was a coward and a hypo- 
crite. 


Faith and Doubt 


One part of his mind went on believing what 
it had been conditioned to believe in childhood ; 
another part of his mind could find no rational 
justification for believing it. So how could he 
resolve a contradiction which many other Renais- 
sance humanists felt? Some of them fell back on 
the device of * double truth ’— secular knowledge 
only seemed to conflict with religious knowledge. 
But this was not quite Montaigne’s problem. It 
was almost the opposite. He doubted even secular 
knowledge, so why should he stop doubting? 

There could be only one answer: knowledge of 
religious truth required blind faith. That separates 
him from the mainstream of the humanist tradi- 
tion but it makes his mental process seem very 
modern. The most up-to-date Protestant theology 
also takes the leap of faith, accepting the unre- 
solved tension between belief and doubt. 

In practice, however, Montaigne felt differently 
about it. The tension caused him no anguish. He 
wore his religion lightly, perhaps more out of 
habit than deep conviction. This is confirmed by 
the way he approached the dominating problem 
of death. 

His greatest friend died; then his father, after 
prolonged suffering. His brother died soon after 
and Montaigne himself had an accident while 
riding which nearly proved fatal. Six of his 
children died, almost in succession. * When these 
examples, so frequent and so ordinary, pass before 
our eyes, he wrote, ‘how is it possible that one 
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can get rid of the thought of death and that at 
every instant it should not seem to us that she 
holds us by the throat?’ 

At the age of thirty-eight he retired in the 
belief (fortunately mistaken) that nothing but old 
age and death lay ahead of him. He settled down 
to write his reflections and he created the essay, 
a new literary form. 


Back to Nature 


More worldly activities lay ahead of him despite 
the ill health and pain that disturbed the second 
half of his life. That he became Mayor of 
Bordeaux reminds us of the significant contribution 
to culture made by the rising bourgeoisie now 
that cities and commerce had supplanted the 
feudal structure. Montaigne’s father had been a 
prosperous herring merchant. 

In the period of his youthful hedonism he 
adopted a contemptuous, aristocratic attitude 
towards the common people. But as he mellowed 
this underwent a change. 

He noticed how in the civil wars and the plague 
the peasants died with a simple courage that 
philosophers might well envy. ‘I never saw one 
of my peasant neighbours start cogitating about 
the countenance and assurance with which he 
would pass this last hour. Nature teaches him 
not to think about death except when he is dying.” 
If anyone says that this is because peasants are 
stupid, ‘ For heaven’s sake, let us henceforth hold 
a school of stupidity ’. 

Back to Nature and simplicity — that was the 
final lesson he learned. Human nature is not 
incurably deformed ; to realize its potential, to be 
fully ourselves, to be human, is to be virtuous. 
‘The most beautiful lives, in my opinion, are 
those that conform to the common human pattern’, 
he concluded. ‘ There is nothing so beautiful and 
legitimate as to play the man well and duly.’ 

There are, of course, inconsistencies in Mon- 
taigne’s essays. He made no pretence to provide 
a system of thought. What he does give us are 
rich insights that are the very stuff of which 
humanism is woven. He left the pattern to others. 

Yet it is of the essence of humanism that the 
pattern can never be complete. The sceptical 
temper which is Montaigne’s legacy saves the 
humanist from supposing that science has taken 
the place of religion as the arbiter of final truth. 
This would be to exchange one form of authori- 
tarianism for another. 
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A Rational Child 


by GEOFFREY WILLIAMSON 


HE railway carriage was every bit as drab 

and drear within as the dull landscape 

that slid so tediously past the misty 
windows. A frigid silence seemed to match the 
atmosphere as our train crawled Londonwards. 
Taciturn travellers, in true British tradition, 
though huddled shoulder to shoulder, remained 
silent and unsociable. 

We made a pretty varied lot, I reflected. There 
was the parson whose cheeks reminded me of 
soft pink rubber, the extremely fat woman with a 
purple complexion who hugged a bulky news- 
paper parcel, the pimply youth with huge round 
spectacles but very little chin, the soldier with a 
Cromwellian wart, the girl who obviously 
imagined herself a second Marilyn Monroe, the 
tired-looking young mother who nursed a four- 
year-old, thumb-sucking son, my wife, and myself. 

Though silent, like the rest of us, that child was 
certainly not bored. I noticed that his big blue 
eyes kept straying from one fellow passenger to 
another. Faint wrinkles of perplexity creased his 
shining brow, indicating clearly that his young 
mind was wrestling with some problem of excep- 
tional magnitude. Presently he began to tug 
insistently at the lapel of his mother’s grey tweed 
coat, and, having thus gained her attention, he 
put this poser to her in a shrill, piping treble: 

“Mummy! Why are people all different?’ 

* Hush, darling!’ admonished his mother, blush- 
ing in obvious embarrassment at the thought that 
he might proceed to cite physical examples. 

Darling hushed, though I could see that the 
problem was still exercising his curiosity. His 
wandering eyes, wider than ever, began to make a 
careful renewed survey of our individual features 
and there could be no doubt that he was apprais- 
ing each one of us in turn — the parson, the fat 
woman, the pimply youth, the soldier, the girl, 
my wife, and myself. 

When my turn for scrutiny came I tried to look 
unconcerned, but I found I was smiling in spite of 
myself. I saw the wrinkles deepen in that small 
forehead. I suspected that the young thinker was 
writing us off as a lot of oddities, who ranked 
somewhere between the television Bumblies and 
some of the characters from Alice. 


He certainly took his time. Here, I reflected, 
was a student of human nature in the making — 
a budding rationalist who was not to be put off 
by hasty, ready-made conceptions ; someone who, 
despite his tender years, was bent upon reasoning 
out things for himself. For some minutes I could 
see him bringing every ounce of concentrated 
thought to bear upon his problem; then, quite 
suddenly, those furrows faded, his features became 
radiant, and his blue eyes glowed with inspired 
enlightenment. 

Again he tugged at his mother’s lapel; again 
his shrill voice broke the silence as he delivered 
his considered verdict on humanity: * I know why 
people are all different. If they were all alike, 
no One could tell who was who!’ 

There was an instant thaw in the compartment 
as good, honest, spontaneous laughter dispelled 
the chill and gloom. We all emerged from our 
shells, and soon we were on the best of terms and 
chatting freely— thanks to the magic of that 
child’s discerning mind. 

If we were all alike . . . It does not bear reflec- 
tion. What a nightmare life would be were 
humanity turned out as a series of identical 
puppets — like machine parts on an endless belt 
in a factory assembly-line; like so many paper 
dolls. That perceptive four-year-old exploded in 
a phrase the fallacious doctrines of all dictators — 
spiritual or political. Life would be meaningless 
without the quirks of humanity to give it its 
savour. 

I believe all children are latently aware of this 
truth. I recall that in my son’s playroom there 
was a set of ninepins fashioned like guardsmen 
in brave red tunics. The kingpin was denoted by 
the somewhat novel device of leaving the head 
unpainted. All the other guardsmen had sleek 
black hair, so inevitably the kingpin, whose pink 
cranium protruded so conspicuously from beneath 
his bearskin, became known as * Baldy’. But it 
was a nickname of affection, not derision. * Baldy ’ 
was a character. He was different. Long after the 
game of ninepins ceased to amuse, * Baldy’ sur- 
vived to become an honoured participant in many 
an improvised nursery pastime. His character 
developed and he performed some extraordinary 
feats while his eight hapless fellows, ‘all alike’ 
with their beautiful sleek black hair, languished 
neglected in the bottom of the toy cupboard. 

So it is with life itself. No one in his senses 
would have us all alike. We have had painful 
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object lessons of what can happen when dictators 
strive to press all their followers into a common 
mould, to turn out millions of people all looking 
exactly alike, all equipped with ready-made 
thoughts, all taught to mouth parrot phrases, all 
drilled to behave like automatons. 


If we were all alike . . . Suppose, just for one 
moment, that it could be literally true. What an 
impoverished world it would be. No Beethoven, 
no Brahms, no Sherlock Holmes, no Hamlet, no 
David Copperfield, no Father Brown, no Charles 
Dickens, no G. K. Chesterton, no Mr Micawber, 
no Rembrandt, no Robinson Crusoe, no Lister, no 
Reynolds, no Long John Silver, no Rodin, no 
Gracie, no Charlie Chaplin, no Madame Curie, 
no Einstein, no Arkwright, no Darwin, no Mar- 
coni, no Tennyson, no Keats, no Hobbs, no 
Bradman, no Byron, no Garrick, no Caruso, no 
Pavlova, no Irving, no Oliver Goldsmith, no 
Melba, no Peary, no Shackleton, no George 
Washington, no Abraham Lincoln, no Dr John- 
son and no Boswell, no Shakespeare, no Balzac, 
no Gilbert, no Sullivan, no Walt Disney, no John 
Wesley, no Martin Luther, no Marie Lloyd, 
no Huckleberry Finn, no Tom Sawyer, no Joan 
of Arc, no Gandhi, no Marlborough, no Wright 
brothers, no Livingstone, no Stanley, no Dan 
Leno, no Fred Archer, no Houdini, no Gladstone, 
no Freud, no Epstein, no Alexander Fleming .. . 


These names have suggested themselves at ran- 
dom. Anyone may add to the list as fancy 
prompts them, and, like me, I expect they will 
include many a great character in fiction. There is 
a good precedent. When the Metropolitan Rail- 
way christened its electric locomotives on the 
Baker Street line and chose two characters asso- 
ciated with that famous thoroughfare it named 
one engine ‘ Sarah Siddons’ and the other ‘ Sher- 
lock Holmes ’. 


When that sage of four, who prompted these 
musings, begins to read he will make the acquain- 
tance of immortals from the world of reality and 
from that of fiction. It is safe to say that he will 
not be long in discovering The Arabian Nights, to 
find within its enchanted pages corroboration of 
his own inspired dictum in the phrase: ‘Praise 
be to Allah for the diversity of his creatures’. 
But, somehow, I feel that his own innocent version 
has far greater implications. It would be 
calamity indeed if ‘no one could tell who was 


> 


who’. 
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PLUTONIA 


AN ADVENTURE 
THROUGH PREHISTORY 


by 
Vladimir Obruchev 


An incredible journey back- 
wards into time, in which a 
band of intrepid explorers meet 
strange adventures among ape- 
men and prehistoric monsters. 


15s 





An excellent choice for 


holiday reading 


LOAF SUGAR 


AND OTHER SOVIET STORIES 


All the refreshing charm of variety in 
a representative selection from the 
work of a number of Soviet writers 
who have achieved distinction in the 
field of the short story. Eighteen 
stories, written during the years 1934- 
1956, which mirror the day-to-day life 
of a people in a way that cannot be 
achieved by any single author. 


12s 6d 
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From Astrology to Science 


by M. 


DAVIDSON 


Astronomy emerged from a strange background 
of superstition as priest gave place to scientist 


ANY centuries before 
Mi beginnings of civili- 

zation among Western 
nations astronomy had attained 
a certain degree of perfection in 
some Eastern countries, and in 
fact observations made thou- 
sands of years ago have proved 
valuable to astronomers in mod- 
ern times (reference will be 
made to this later). Although 
optical aid in observing the 
heavenly bodies was not avail- 
able until the beginning of the 
seventeenth century of our era, 
it must not be imagined that 
previous naked-eye observations 
and the deductions from them 
were less interesting or stimu- 
lating to the astronomers of 
those days than they were in 
post-Galileo days. 

It is true that the results 
obtained were quite different in 
character in each case, but we 
must not minimize the work of 
the ancient astronomers in their 
attempts to discover the geomet- 
rical framework which, they 
believed, underlay the recur- 
rences in the motions and posi- 
tions that they observed in the 
heavenly bodies. The story of 
their accomplishments forms an 
important part of a new book 
(The Background of Astronomy, 
by Henry C. King; Watts, 18s) 
which deals with the develop- 
ments in astronomy from the 
days of the astrologer-priest in 
Mesopotamia and Egypt up to 
the time of Galileo. 

It is remarkable that the 
pseudo-science astrology had 
some influence in developments 
in astronomy, but there was a 
reason for this. Astrologer- 
priests were consulted by kings 
and rulers before they made 
Important decisions in wars or 
even in the domestic policies of 
their countries, and as much 
depended on their advice it was 


essential that the astrologers 
should study the motions and 
positions of the heavenly bodies 
before making their prognosti- 
cations. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in the preparation 
of planetary tables they made 
great efforts towards accuracy, 
not only for the sake of their 
reputations, but perhaps more 
so to preserve their lives. 

Cases occurred where disasters 
through following the astrolo- 
gers’ advice had unfortunate 
sequels for them—they were 
executed! It may be difficult 
for readers to realize the strong 
and important positions held by 
the astrologers, but if they 
reflect on the extraordinary hold 
that this superstition had on a 
large number of people in this 
country —and possibly other 
countries — during the last 
World War, they may feel dis- 
posed to be lenient in their 
judgment on priests, kings, and 
people thousands of years ago. 

Dr King points out that the 
heavy hand of religion in Egypt. 
with its magic, superstition, and 
even undue emphasis on the 
hereafter, effectively stifled 
rational thought. In spite of 
these hindrances, however, with 
the wonderful facilities of the 
climate and a clear atmosphere, 
some useful astronomical science 
emerged from the temples. We 
must give the Egyptians credit 
for determining the time not 
only by sundials but also by 
clepsydrae (water clocks), the 
oldest specimen of which dates 
from about 1400 sc. Coffin 
fragments show that they por- 
trayed some of the constellations 
about 2000 Bc, and sun temples 
were built to observe the rising 
and setting of the sun at the 
equinoxes. 

Star temples were also built, 
but owing to the precession of 


the ecuinoxes these would be- 
ceme unsuitable after about 
three centuries so that the sanc- 
tuaries had to be moved side- 
ways relative to the main 
entrance corridor or, as often 
happened, two or more temples 
with different orientations were 
built close together. We owe 
very little in astronomical 
science to the Egyptians, and 
although they observed eclipses 
of the Sun they did not record 
them, as did the Babylonians — 
to the advantage of astronomers 
and geophysicists thousands of 
years later. 

We owe more to the Baby- 
lonians than to the Egyptians for 
certain astronomical data, al- 
though the priests in Babylon, 
as in Egypt, believed that the 
heavenly bodies had a profound 
influence on the destinies of men 
as of nations. In the second 
chapter of the Book of Daniel 
we read about Nebuchadnezzar’s 
disturbing dream, in  conse- 
quence of which he commanded 
to call in the ‘ magicians, and 
the astrologers, and the sor- 
cerers, and the Chaldeans’, to 
tell the King his dreams. This 
happened in 603 Bc, and about 
thirty-three years later Nebu- 
chadnezzar had another dream 
which Daniel also interpreted ; 
then in 538 BC he is again sum- 
moned to interpret the writing 
on the wall after the astrologers 
and others in the same category 
had failed to do so. 

Nevertheless, Babylonian astro- 
nomy did much more for pos- 
terity than Egyptian astronomy, 
in so far as it left us permanent 
records of eclipses which have 
been of considerable use in com- 
paratively recent times. It is 
known that the rate of rotation 
of the Earth is very slowly 
diminishing, in consequence of 
which the day is becoming 
longer. This problem has been 
investigated by Professor Harold 
Jeffreys and other geophysicists, 
who have shown that tidal fric- 
tion, more especially in shallow 
seas like the Bering Sea, the 
Yellow Sea, the English Chan- 
nel, etc., is largely responsible 
for this effect. 

The late Dr J. K. Fothering- 
ham made a careful examination 
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An Assyrian astrolabe for 
of old records of eclipses from 
Babylonian and also Greek 
sources, and by comparing the 
times of these eclipses with the 
times that they should have oc- 
curred on the assumption that 
the Earth’s rate of rotation was 
uniform, there was conclusive 
evidence that the Earth is now 
rotating more slowly than it did 
in the past. The lengthening of 
the day by tidal friction is about 
0.002 second in 100 years, but 
as it is cumulative the periods 
of the Earth’s rotation and of the 
Moon’s revolution will eventu- 
ally be equal. This equality will 
not take place before 50,000 
million years and need not cause 
any uneasiness to the denizens 
of our planet —at least, not at 
present. 

The fame won by Thales for 
predicting the eclipse of the Sun 
in 585 Bc may not have been 
merited as there seems to be 
some doubt about this ‘ predic- 
tion ’. 

Meton, 
y 2 3 


a contemporary of 


making 


astrological computations 
Anaxagoras, was responsible for 
having introduced the metonic 
cycle of nineteen solar years 
equivalent to 235 lunations into 
the Greek calendar. Heraclitus 
(or Heraclides) held that the 
apparent daily motion of the 
heavenly bodies could be ex- 
plained by the rotation of the 
Earth once in twenty-four hours. 
Aristarchus of Samos described 
in his treatise, On the Magni- 
tudes and Distances of the Sun 
and Moon, preserved to our 
days, a method for determining 
the relative distances of the Sun 
and Earth. The method was 
sound in principie but inaccurate 
in application. 

The last of the Greek astro- 
nomers, Claudius Ptolemy, lived 
at Alexandria about the middle 
of the second century ap. His 
reputation rests mainly on his 
Almagest, which held the field 
until the days of Copernicus. 
The Ptolemaic theory regarded 
the Earth as the centre of the 
universe, and around it the Sun, 


the Moon, and the entire 
heavens revolved in a day. The 
system of epicycles, deferents, 
etc, became so complicated in 
later centuries that it was diffi- 
cult for the ordinary mind to 
understand it. Even Alphonso 
X — ‘El Sabio’ (the Wise) —a 
learned king who gave great 
encouragement to the study of 
astronomy, once declared to an 
assembly of bishops that * if the 
Deity had consulted him at the 
creation of the world, he would 
have advised the adoption of a 
less complex scheme’, to quote 
Dr King. 

There is an excellent chapter 
dealing with Copernicus and 
Tycho Brahe. Recognizing the 
great advantage of the Coper- 
nican system in providing more 
accurate data for planetary posi- 
tions, Tycho was _ nevertheless 
anxious to find some other sys- 
tem which would be equally 
advantageous and yet not violate 
the authority of Scripture by 
postulating a moving Earth. In 
an account published fifty years 
after the death of Copernicus he 
retained the Earth as the centre 
of the universe and of the Sun, 
Moon, and the sphere of stars. 
The Earth, however, is not the 
centre of the orbits described by 
the five planets then known, this 
position being assigned to the 
Sun, and while the system ac- 
counted for the irregularities in 
the planetary motions which 
were explained on the Ptolemaic 
system by means of epicycles it 
was soon discarded as a result 
of advances in astronomy. 


In 1596, five years before the 
death of Tycho, Kepler pub- 
lished his great work, Prodro- 
mus Dissertationum Mathemati- 
carum, continens Mysterium 
Cosmographicum, in which he 
placed the Sun at the centre of 
the planetary system; but when 
he found that a circular orbit 
for Mars would not fit in with 
Tycho’s observations it occurred 
to him to try some other orbit 
than a circle. This was an inde- 
pendent step, considering that 
the principle of uniform circular 
motion for perfect celestial 
bodies had been accepted with- 
out question since the time of 
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Plato. His three laws of plane- 
tary motion (in ellipses), the first 
two announced in 1609 and the 
third in 1619, are tco well 
known to give them here. 
Galileo’s observations with his 
small telescope tended to dis- 
credit the views of Ptolemy. 
When his telescope first revealed 


the crescent form of Venus in 
1610 he was convinced that the 
Copernican system had _ been 
vindicated. This brought him 
into conflict with the Vatican, 
and his books remained on the 
Index until 1835. 

This is a very brief outline of 
Dr King’s excellent account of 


Freethinkers and Free 


TV is not as committed as 
[ev BBC to any definite reli- 

gious policy and it has shown 
on occasion a great deal more 
enterprise. It was something of 
a disappointment, therefore, to 
learn of Mr Colin McCall's 
lack of success. Mot long ago 
the secretary of the National 
Secular Society approached 
ATV with a view to getting 
them to include, in their excel- 
lent ‘Free Speech’ feature, a 
programme dealing specifically 
with religion. To ensure that the 
non-religious side was ade- 
quately represented, he suggested 
the Humanist Council or some 
other official body being asked 
to provide speakers for the 
purpose. 

Mr McCall’s very fair request 
met with the now familiar 
promise of ‘jam tomorrow’. 
However, to judge from the 
reply ATV gave to a similar 
request from another correspon- 
dent — ‘the type of programme 
you suggest is always in our 
minds ’ — the door has not been 
bolted and barred against us, as 
one is sometimes made to feel 
about the door at the BBC. 


If either ITV or the BBC 
still entertain any fears as 
to whether the public can take 
it, the Gallup Poll to which the 
editor referred prominently last 
month should set them at rest. 


The liberal tradition, dating 
back to Locke and Hume. 
has so far saved this country 
from the excesses of others, not 
least their religious excesses. It 
did not surprise me, therefore, to 
hear Mr F. C. Schumacher, in a 
broadcast on ‘ The Insufficiency 
of Liberalism’ (Third, May 8 
and 15), associate rationalism 





ON THE AIR 











by A. D. COHEN 


with liberalism ; but he went on 
to blame what he called * liberal 
rationalism ’ for all our ills. He 
Charles 


was” reviewing Mr 

Frankel’s book The Case for 
Modern Man, and the BBC 
considered his talk important 


enough to repeat the following 
week. 

Mr Schumacher, by the way. 
is an economist, and as his only 
other qualification to speak on 
the subject of liberal humanism 
is that he is a Catholic one 
knows what to expect. (Why 
not get humanists to review 
Catholic books for a change?) 

He divided the ‘ ladder of the 
human mind’ into three stages. 
The first is one of innocence and 
faith. Next came the rational 
stage. 

The rationalist is * automatic- 
ally a liberal’, reason being for 
him sovereign and independent 
of any authority. But the dis- 
covery of reason, with the 
almost limitless control it gives 
man over his’ environment, 
exacts its own price. We see it, 
continued Mr Schumacher, in 
the frustration and despair of 
modern man. It will be cured not. 
as Mr Frankel believes, by social 
improvements to be _ brought 
about with the aid of science, 
but when the rationalist is ready 
to pass on to Mr Schumacher’s 
third stage, i.e. ‘ supra-rational- 
ism *, which he equated with ‘a 
higher state’ (there are higher 
states still). 


the oldest and most sublime of 
all sciences, from the dawn of 
history up to the seventeenth 
century of our era. Dr King 
has obviously taken great care 
to present an interesting and 
unbiased story of the emergence 
of astronomy from a_ back- 
ground of superstition. 


Speech 


This neat classification, how- 
ever, breaks down the moment 
you ask what is meant by ‘supra- 
rationalism’. A philosophy is 
either rational or it is not. In 
France they have trans-rational- 
isme and — sur-rationalisme: 
Julien Benda, I recall, wrote a 
pamphlet exposing these  so- 
called rational systems, of which 
Bergson was the ‘onlie begetter’. 
Maritain, Niebuhr, and Toynbee 
also belong to the school — one, 
Mr Frankel has pointed out, 
that ‘antedates the rise of 
modern science ’. 

For Mr Schumacher, on the 
other hand, they are of all con- 
temporary thinkers best able to 
lead us out of our present pre- 
dicament. Apart, however, from 
their fear of reason, they have 
little in} common; and _ that 
reveals another weakness of Mr 
Schumacher’s case: his doctors 
don’t agree. 

By an odd irony, the very next 
day we had a talk on ‘The 
Relevance of Theological Liber- 
alism’ (Third, May 9). The 
speaker, the Rev B. M. G. 
Reardon, criticized the current 
trend toward dogmatic religion, 
agreeing with Schleiermacher 
rather than with Barth that 
direct experience of God is as 
necessary to the believer as 
dogma. Discounting its theo- 
logical jargon, this talk, together 
with Mr G. Burniston Brown’s, 
earlier in the month, on ‘ Must 
Western Science Decline?’ 
(Third), supplied a salutary cor- 
rective to Mr Schumacher. 

Both broadcasts. in their dif- 
ferent ways, prove once more 
that English thinkers are not as 
prone to abstract thought 
divorced from life as some of 
their Continental colleagues. 
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EDUCATION 











A DESIGN FOR DEMO- 
CRACY (Max Parrish, 15s). The 
Tutorial Class Movement, which 
represents a fifty years’ co- 
operation between the universi- 
ties and the WEA, has its Book 
of Revelation in a State Paper 
—the now much prized (and 
scarce) 19/9 Report of the Com- 
mittee on Adult Education to 
the short-lived Ministry of 
Reconstruction of the Lloyd 
George Coalition. This docu- 
ment was presented with a cov- 
ering letter to the Prime Minister 
signed by the then Master of 
Balliol, A. L. Smith, commend- 
ing such a Greek virtue as ‘ the 
development of an open habit 
of mind, clear-sighted and truth- 
loving proof against sophisms, 
shibboleths, claptrap phrases and 
cant’. 

This Report, which can justly 
be called ‘famous’ because its 
phrases have inspired many edu- 
cationists throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, has now 
been made generally available 
by the National Institute of 
Adult Education (England and 
Wales) jointly with the Institute’s 
Canadian and American coun- 
terparts. 

So much has happened in the 
tutorial classes movement since 
the Report was made that the 
reprint has been provided with 
a Commentary by Professor 
Ross D. Waller, Director of 
Manchester University  extra- 
mural department. Professor 
Waller, writing from the vantage 
point of retrospect, is able to 
assess how good the blueprint 
of these brave new world 
designers was. They put their 
great trust in the voluntary 
movement and were less enthu- 
siastic about the Local Educa- 
tion Authorities as conveners of 
Socratic forums, although they 
did not ignore their usefulness 
for a part of the work. 

Modern times are less propi- 
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tious for voluntary societies, 
particularly where their raison 
d’étre is one like that of the 
WEA, which is not aimed at 
providing vocational training. 
* Useless” knowledge is often 
viewed as a luxury if all that is 
useful comprises the learning of 
a skill or know-how for practical 
application. But the brave little 
army of the tutorial movement. 
under such able captains and 
ensigns as R. H. Tawney, G. D. 
H. Cole, A. E. Heath, Ernest 
Green, Neville George, S. G. 
Raybould, Illtyd David, Asa 
Briggs, and many besides, not to 
mention the ‘ other ranks’, have 
led the fight and won many a 
battle against the Philistines. 
Every university foundation in 
Great Britain has today its extra 
mural department with its full- 
time and part-time tutors. The 
Ministry of Education and Local 
Education Authorities provide 
financial backing, and the trade 
unions have a joint committee 
with the WEA. The aim is 
nothing less than making univer- 
sity study, especially the 
Humanities, open to all who 
feel sufficiently the urge to 
grapple with ideas and exercise 
their reasoning faculties. 


ELEVEN PLUS AND ALL 
THAT, by Flann Campbell 
(Watts, 20s). The present time 
will surely be notable in the 
eyes of posterity for the hard 
thinking which is done about 
education. Dr Flann Campbell, 
whose experience of teaching is 
remarkably varied, has added 
his quota, and a weighty one. 
The sub-title of this study, ‘ The 
Grammar School in a Changing 
Society’ has given the clue to 
the problem of enfranchising 
the under-privileged, because 
that is how those who fail the 
fateful grammar entrance are 
increasingly being regarded. 
The barrier is more one of social 
esteem than _ penalization § in 
terms of monetary rewards to 
come, but the rift is of even 
greater social significance. 
Tronically, the State grammar 


HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS. 


school, although it caters for the 
great majority of the nation’s 
children who have given evi- 
dence of ability to benefit from 
this kind of training, may yet 
have the extraordinary result of 
dividing society into two classes, 
the distinctive marks of which 
are degrees of responsibility. 
Nothing is more like Burnham’s 
managerial thesis than the effec- 
tive dominance in later life of 
the creamed-off category of 
clever boys and girls over the 
less mentally bright. The bottom 
category will presumably repre- 
sent the bulk of the population 
and have, if we are still a free 
society, ultimate political and 
economic power. 

Dr Campbell’s book is a 
result of close study as_ his 
chapters on ‘The Changing 
Social Structure of the Grammar 
Schools’, ‘Scholarships and 
Methods of Selection’, and 
“Careers of Grammar School 
Leavers’ show. As a sociologist 
as well as an educationist he is 
informative on the curricula and 
on the organization which never 
seems quite to catch up with the 
rapid pace of industrial and 
social development. ‘The fact 
that it is the politicians and the 
industrialists rather than educa- 
tionists who are calling so 
energetically for more technical 
education in secondary schools 
is significant. It confirms a pre- 
vious conclusion that teachers 
and educational administrators 
may often fail fully to appre- 
ciate the way in which environ- 
mental influences may affect 
their schools, and that school 
organization may become out- 
dated by social and technologi- 
cal progress in the world outside 
. . . The sociological aspects of 
the curriculum have been virtu- 
ally ignored, with the result that 
significant social changes, such 
as the development of the Wel- 
fare State, or important advances 
in science and technology have 
not: been sufficiently reflected in 
the subjects taught at school.’ 

Ever since schools became a 
public concern it has not been 
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possible to keep politics out of 
educational planning. The poli- 
ticlans do, however, show a 
good deal of enlightenment, but 
a work like Dr Campbell’s, not 
Utopian and written more to 
inform than inspire, unfolds 
much more than do the party 
manifestoes because it is based 
soundly on social study. 
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NIXON, by Ralph de Tole- 
dano (Sidgwick & Jackson, 15s). 
Approaching American high 
politics from the outside, it is 
difficult to thread one’s way 
toward the truth between the 
elaborations of build-up and 
smear. It does appear, however, 
that the Republican _heir- 
apparent has suffered above the 
American average from cam- 
paigns of vilification. He had 
earned the hatred of Communist 
and corrupt politician and was 
not far from being driven out of 
public life by the ‘fund’ crisis 
of 1952. But this biography 
seems to clear him from the 
taint of McCarthyism. His 
voting in the eighty-second Con- 
gress is shown to be a ‘ record 
of moderation achieved before 
moderation became a slogan for 
the immoderate ’. 

The story is told with an 
admirably restrained air of 
excitement and the six years’ 
rise from ‘greenest congressman’ 
to Vice-President is more than 
somewhat to be excited about. 
We meet not only the clean-cut 
* All-American boy’ but some 
fine steel of character that has 











been tried in more than one 
furnace. 
SCIENCE 
MAN UNLIMITED, © by 


Heintz Gartmann (Cape, 18s). 
Two views of man have been 
contending. Is he the weakest 
link in the technological chain, 
his body being a_ troublesome 
appendage to the forward surge 


of his mind? Or is man himself 
the most versatile, the most 
easily kept in repair of all 
machines? 

This book examines the vari- 
ety of mew stresses in the 
‘apparently cruel game that man 
is playing with man, in testing 
the limits of the human mind 
and body’. These include high 
acceleration, abrupt deceleration 
or weightlessness, fatigue caused 
by noise and the upset to the 
metabolic clock and daily effi- 
ciency curve caused by rapid 
transit from one part of the 
earth to another. There are few 
subjects of greater intrinsic inter- 
est and none of it is lost in Dr 
Gartmann’s vivid reportage. We 
gaze with fascination at the 
pioneers, arming themselves 
with a portion of living space, 
and patrolling the frontier of 
the Universe. Dr Gartmann’s 
title challenges comparison with 
Alexis Carrel’s Man the Un- 
known. We now know a little 
more but our sense of wonder 
grows no less. 








FICTION | 
SOVIET LOAF SUGAR 
AND OTHER STORIES 


(Lawrence & Wishart, 12s 6d). 
Some of the tales in the present 
collection by contemporary 
Russian authors are satirical, 
enlightening, or moving; others 
smack too much of propaganda 
— wholly out of place in a short 
story and not effective, except 
of boredom. There are vivid 
portraits and situations, and for 
the average reader the charm of 
remoteness is there, but they 
cannot bear comparison with 
Pushkin, Chekhov,  Gorky, 
Tolstoy. 

‘The Night Guest’ (Yury 
Nagibin) is one of the best, and 
here one catches the sense of 
inner truth which pervaded the 
Russian literature of the past: a 
certain melancholy and inward- 
looking, shot with an_ all- 
embracing pity. ‘ Fedor Kumich 
of the Conservatoire’ (Yury 
Trifonov) is an amusing and 


finished piece of satire, and 
several others evoke a haunting 
atmosphere. Some biographical 
notes on the authors would have 
added considerably to the inter- 
est as the majority of names are 
unfamiliar to English readers. 


COLLECTED SHORT 
STORIES, by Aldous Huxley 
(Chatto & Windus, 21s). This 
Collected Edition includes some 
tales written over thirty-five 
years ago, yet it still strikes with 
a contemporary impact. Huxley 
has the thinker’s perennial fresh- 
ness allied to a sardonic wit; he 
seldom bores and his taut and 
graceful syntax is admirable. 
But the stories are limited in 
scope, mainly of one type — the 
cynical twist throughout. Here 
one feels little development in 
the author and he will not allow 
it in his characters. The mystic 
is reserved for special books, 
and ordinary man, the subject 
here, is sordidly ordinary. The 
characters often have a foible 
they exalt into a virtue, and this 
is ruthlessly pilloried for the 
reader’s amusement. The disillu- 
sion is too complete: he allows 
little good in humanity, as dis- 
played in such a tale as the terri- 
fying ‘Gioconda Smile’, a fore- 
runner of the psychological 
crime conte. In *‘ Young Archi- 
mides’ we feel a touch of 
genuine pity, but it is this that 
Huxley mainly lacks, and the 
result is apt to be a trifle brittle 
—a brilliant thinker but lacking 
heart. 


THE HEART OF MIDLO- 
THIAN, by Sir Walter Scott 
(Dent, 7s). Some three years ago 
it was reported in a survey on 
publishing that among great 
classics the Waverley novels 
were virtually unread. Recent 
ventures on radio and television 
may have convinced more read- 
ers that the ‘second greatest 
imagination after Shakespeare’ 
(sic Quiller Couch) is worth 
meeting on occasion. 

Midlothian, if not the master- 
piece, certainly belongs to that 
select thrice-read list of the 
Scott fans which also includes 
Guy Mannering and Redgaunt- 


Fac 





let. Nearness in time and place 
is a characteristic of this vintage 
Scott, a raciness of peasant dia- 
logue, a vein of poetry and a 
dramatic narrative which 
enthrals because it is so real and 


far removed from Wardour 
Street. In Midlothian we have 
the poetry of Madge Wildfire, 
the near-Dickensian comic char- 
acters of Saddletree and Dum- 
biedikes, and, supremely, the 


heroic journey of Jeanie Deans 
to save her sister from the gal- 
lows. Jeanie’s speech to Queen 
Caroline is incomparable; the 
peak moment of a really great 
novel. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








THE MAN 


Sirn,— Mr Crouch = (June 
issue) has been misled by the 
cancerous terminology of elec- 
tronic salesmanship, particularly 
that relating to control systems 
and computers. In this unhappy 
field we have a mixture of his- 
torical but honest mistakes (e.g. 
‘digital’ and ‘analogue’ as 
logically distinct types of device) 
and of deliberate and successful 
attempts to make things and 
their makers more important 
than they are. The result is the 
same as if the terminology of 
literature were the product of 
illiterate typewriter salesmen. 

The ‘logical operations’ to 
which Mr Crouch refers are not 
logical but, even at their highest 
level, algebraic operations. Most 
of them can be reduced to an 
exceedingly simple-minded arith- 
metic using two numerals and 
no carry-over. At their most 
complex they represent, and can 
only represent, some of the 
mathematical content of what 
has been understood by ‘logic’ 
until the salesmen got at the 
word. 

Before the war the research 
laboratories of Philips, Eind- 
hoven, ran an unofficial compe- 
tition to find any phenomenon 
— physical, biological, economi- 
cal, psychological, or socio- 
logical —into which ‘ negative 
feedback’ could not be read. 
Nobody has won it. 

Mr Crouch would do well to 
remember that there is always 
a little man inside the machine, 
or there was once. Machines are 
built to save him the trouble of 
doing the same thing, or the 
same sort of thing, or making 
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the same sort of decision, over 
and over again. Whether he 
cares to materialize them as 
graphical or radix devices or as 
sets of rules for slaves, is a 
matter of expediency, not 
philosophy. 

Automatism is no more, and 
no less, than remote control in 
time, and raises no more and no 
less philosophical problems than 
does a_ screwdriver or an 
alphabet. — R. A. FAIRTHORNE, 
Farnborough, Hants. 


Sir,— The depersonalization 
of man proceeds apace, both in 
the world and in the pages of 
The Humanist, and if I take Dr 
F. H. George’s article as evi- 
dence it is because all that he 
writes betrays it more clearly 
than any other contributor. 
Dr George believes that men are 
in their ultimate essence not 
other than very complicated 
mechanisms. Therefore every- 
thing about them is to be fully 
comprehended by a sufficiently 
large number of experts in the 
various departments of know- 
ledge: in brief, there is no 
knowledge but that which can 
be quantitively expressed, meas- 
ured, checked, and proved and 
passed along the common high- 
way of communication. From 
this it is perfectly reasonable to 
conclude that ‘we’ (those who 
believe as Dr George) will be 
able to ‘make’ men. Not only 
is his contention entirely reason- 
able but it is not manifestly 
impossible and may yet be done 
by people who share Dr 
George’s beliefs. In fact it is 
quite logical from their point of 


IN THE MACHINE 


view that this should be the next 


step in rationally controlled 
evolution. ‘Man Makes Him- 
self °— is not that the title of 


one of our propagandist books? 
The sequel should now be writ- 
ten, ‘Dr George Takes Over 
From God’. 

It is the implicit belief of all 
contributors to our journal that 
the dignity and integrity of the 
human spirit (I am aware of 
using words that Dr George is 
entitled to deny have any clear 
conceptual meaning to _ him) 
must ultimately depend upon the 
reasoning employed to defend 
them. But no reason can be 
produced to prove that what Dr 
George wishes to do should not 
be done except the emphatic 
assertion (which is not an argu- 
ment) that it is wrong. There is 
no reasonable argument what- 
ever why men should not be 
kept for weeks in cellars stand- 
ing in their own excrement if it 
is effective for the purpose con- 
cerned. Is it ‘correct’ or is it 
‘incorrect ’? — that is the ques- 
tion. Not ‘Is it “wrong” ’? 
What does ‘wrong’ mean—a 
vague concept charged with 
emotion? There is no rational 
answer in Dr George’s terms. 

Our humanists deny the spiri- 
tual roots of man because they 
are afraid of facing ‘ religion’ 
in other than a spirit of total 
and undiscriminating pugnacity. 
They might be confused by the 
subtlety of the truth. Can they 
do nothing but hiss and clapper- 
claw and guffaw at ‘God’? Let 
them take their stand — their 
humanist stand —upon the in- 
violable sanctity of man and 
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from that inexpugnable position 
let them challenge all comers — 
and not least the Church. Does 
not the splendid irony of doing 
precisely what Christ did appeal 
to any of our. atheists? — 
H. E. W. Gay, Sandwich, Kent. 


Who Was Shakespeare ? 

Sirn,— Mr Joseph says: *In 
the opinion of Lord Campbell, 
a former Lord Chancellor, he 
[Shakespeare] had no_ profes- 
sional experience of a lawyer’s 
office’. Here is what Lord 
Campbell actually wrote: 

He had a deep technical know- 
ledge of the Law and an easy 
familiarity with some of the most 
abstruse proceedings in English 
Jurisprudence. One of the Sonnets 
(No. 46) is so intensely technical 
in its phraseology that without a 
considerable knowledge of English 
forensic procedure it cannot be 
fully understood. To Shakespeare's 
Law, lavishly as he propounds it, 
there can neither be demurrer, nor 
bill of exception, nor writ of error. 
The jests in the Comedy of Errors 
cannot be supposed to arise from 
anything in the laws or customs 
of Syracuse, but they show the 
author to be very familiar with 
some of the most abstruse proceed- 
ings in English Jurisprudence. Let 
a non-professional man, however 
acute, presume to talk law, and he 
will speedily fall into laughable 
absurdities. 

Is it not strange that Will 
Shakspere, the supposed author 
of the Plays, who was not a law- 
yer, was never caught napping 
and that he had an amazing 
grasp of the most intricate legal 
technicalities? — Epwarp D. 
JOHNSON, Birmingham 2. 


Sir, —I fear that Mr Joseph’s 
zeal in attempting to refute the 
cold reasoning of Shakespeare's 
identity and Shakespeare’s magic 
circle has led him into some 
grievous errors, not the least of 
which is his reproduction of the 
portrait of the fifth Earl of 
Derby*, while in fact it is his 
brother, the sixth Earl, William 
Stanley, who is claimed to have 
written the plays of Shakespeare. 
Mr Joseph frankly admits that 
he has not made ‘a systematic 
examination of everything in the 
anti-Stratford books’, and with 
* Our mistake. Apologies. — En. 


such a complex problem this 
admission disqualifies his ar- 
guments against the Derby-— 
Shakespeare identity; indeed 
they all reduce to a mere expres- 
sion of Stratfordian opinion. 

Opinion can only be valid 
when founded on a meticulous 
investigation of the imposing 
phalanx of facts on which the 
case for William Stanley rests ; 
and it is painfully obvious that 
Mr Joseph has not studied the 
decisive handwriting evidence in 
Appendix I of Shakespeare's 
identity. — A. W.  TITHERLEY, 
Winchester. 


Sir, —* Stratford is in No 
Danger’ is the last heading in 
Mr Joseph’s article. Stratford is 
in mortal danger — from its own 
orthodox experts. One, Dr 
Cairncross, in The Problem of 
Hamlet of 1936, convincingly 
dated that most mature play as 
1588 or 1589, and consequently 
earlier plays before those dates. 
In 1588 William Shakspere of 
Stratford was twenty-four years 
old, fresh from the rustic society 
of a small provincial town, 
which he might not even have 
left at that age. Other Strat- 
fordian experts now maintain 
that some of the plays were 
written long before the dates 
insisted on by earlier orthodox 
writers, claiming that they were 
memory reconstructions put 
together very early in the 1590s. 
Chronology alone is disquali- 
fying Stratford. 

The Sonnets, which Dr Hot- 
son concludes were written by 
1589, have a maturity of experi- 
ence that seems quite beyond a 
country man of twenty-five. 
They tell of bearing the canopy 
over the Queen, of indignation 
at being spied on, of a repeated 
desire for anonymity, of a 
guarded disclosure of his real 
name, of lameness, of a brow 
‘besieged by forty winters *— 
all these points, confirmed by 
history and his own _ letters, 
reveal the personality of Edward 
de Vere, seventeenth Earl of 
Oxford (born 1550), who, in his 
thinly veiled autobiography in 
Hamlet satirizes in Polonius his 
misliked and prying father-in- 


law Lord Burleigh, emphasizes 
his own father-worship, voices 
his disgust at his own mother’s 
over-hasty remarriage, deals 
unkindly with his own suspected 
wife, Burleigh’s daughter, in the 
character of Ophelia, and in the 
character of Horatio dramatizes 
his strong attachment to his 
famous cousin Sir Horace de 
Vere.— THos. L. ADAMSON, 
London, N3. 


Sir, — Mr Joseph argues thus 
(I paraphrase and do_ not 
quote): (i) The Shakespeare 
Plays are not so wonderful after 
all: they could have _ been 
written by any _ intelligent 
Grammar School boy who con- 
tinued to cultivate literary tastes 
when he grew up; (ii) Many 
arguments have been put for- 
ward to disprove the authorship 
of Wm Shaksper of Stratford, 
but as some of these arguments 
have, upon scrutiny, been them- 
selves disproved, it is a waste of 
time to examine the rest; (iii) 
Having thus disposed of all 
adverse claimants, there is no 
longer any need to disturb the 
traditional authorship of Will 
Shaksper of Stratford. 

Mr Joseph makes it quite 
clear that he has not examined 
very much of the available evi- 
dence which has been produced 
in abundance by the anti- 
Stratfordians, and he asserts 
that he does not intend to do so. 
It might upset his fixed ideas. 
The claims of Francis Bacon he 
barely mentions, perhaps be- 
cause he realizes that that would 
be a harder nut to crack than 
the claim put forward on behalf 
of the sixth Earl of Derby. But 
I maintain that if any reason- 
ably-minded person will take the 
trouble to read, unbiased, only 
one-half of the evidence now 
available in support of Fr 
Bacon’s claim, he will recognize 
in him the true author. — G. A. 
Lyon Hatton, Birmingham. 


Stag-Hunting 


Sir,—I disagree with Mr 
Hector Hawton about hunting. 
Vermin and animals who des- 
troy crops or poultry have got 
to be kept down, and I cannot 
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see that it matters whether this 
is done by poison, or shooting, 
or by organized hunting. Sport 
provides an outlet for man’s 
natural cruelty which must 
otherwise be repressed. If men’s 
minds contained no_ repressed 
sadism the world might be more 
civilized ; but human minds are 
made that way and we have got 
to accept this fact. The problem 
of human sadism would be 
exacerbated, not solved, by pro- 
hibiting cruel sports. 

Too much nonsense is talked 
about animals by sentimentally 
minded people. Animals do not 
think in the same way as human 
beings, and they do not have the 
human gift of imagination. It 
may well be that the hunting 
man’s disclaimer of cruelty is 
not so absurd as Mr Hawton 
thinks. What shocks me is that 
English people seem to be more 
fond of animals than of children. 
This is shown by comparing the 
sums subscribed annually to the 
RSPCA and the NSPCC.— 
ROGER NortuH, King’s Lynn. 


Humanist Faith 


Str,— Mr Jacobi does well 
to call attention to the negative 
character of the _ rationalist 
movement, but it is doubtful if 
his ‘sense of community and 
fellowship’ is enough to replace 
what is valuable in religion. 
Churches provide social con- 
tacts, esthetic enjoyment, conso- 
lation, philosophy of a sort, 
ethical teaching, and some char- 
acter training. 

In Italy the visitor who wan- 
ders into the magnificent 
churches and cathedrals finds 
himself confronted by a beauti- 
ful, half-pagan, quite material- 
istic system of magic. He goes 
out feeling comforted and per- 
haps a little more charitable and 
honest; though not necessarily 
more truth-loving. 

Perhaps the most valuable 
ingredient of religion is the 
practice of prayer. From being 
a mere recital of formalism and 
incantation it has developed in 
modern times into a valuable 
system of hetero- and auto- 
suggestion. 

Forty years ago much interest 
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was aroused in the theory of 
auto-suggestion of Emile Coué, 
described by Baudouin in his 
Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion. 
It did not catch on, partly be- 
cause of the greater attraction 
of psychoanalysis, partly because 
it failed with mnerve-wrecked 
soldiers, who, in their subcons- 
cious minds, did not want to be 
cured. 

The parallelism between 
Baudouin’s technique of auto- 
suggestion and the saint’s medi- 
tation and prayer is curiously 
exact. In both an effort of 
voluntary attention, aided by 
solitude and exclusion of exter- 
nal stimuli, the confident leaving 
of things to a stronger power — 
in the one case God, in the 
other the unconscious mind, or, 
for those who like to mix up 
the two, Plato’s cosmic mind or 
Jung’s collective unconscious. 

Perhaps Shaw was right when 
in Back to Methuselah he fore- 
told the development of mental 
power. I suggest that rationalists 
should interest themselves in 
auto-suggestion. Unfortunately, 
others with sinister motives 
interest themselves in hetero- 
suggestion — e.g. the Commun- 
ists and the Church always have 
done so. But true liberty con- 
sists of the right of a man to 
do his own. brain-washing. — 
THOMAS APSIMON, Bristol. 


Sir, — Mr Jacobi’s call for a 
humanist faith seems to me like 
ringing the estate agent to deliver 
food. Humanism is our home, 
but personal faiths are our sus- 
tenance. The humanist beliefs 
in the general scientific attitude, 
euthanasia, birth control, human 
equality, and so on are, like 
sanitary engineering, vital, but 
not particularly inspiring from 
moment to moment. Health, 
happiness, and success hinge 
partly on absolutely personal 
factors like small ideals. Diverse 
personal values and faiths are 
just as necessary as the general 
foundation of humanism to 
which they are a sort of private 
superstructure. A humanist 
makes up his own mind between 
atheism, agnosticism, or theism. 
Perhaps it is a pity that human- 





ist books do not usually empha- 
size the infinity of human ignor- 
ance (in spite of science) or the 
unanswerable ultimate question 
about everything — Why? 

Many profitable questions 
have been answered and _ pro- 
gress in this line is the hope of 
humanity, but the essential 
mystery of life should never be 
forgotten. — A. Bua, London, 
SW20. 


Euthanasia 


Sir, — Will you allow me one 
last word on this subject? | 
think if your correspondents 
who advocate the forcible pro- 
longation of needless suffering 
would study the ghastly statis- 
tics of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Euthanasia they 
would alter their opinions. 

The instances of unexpected 
recovery in some cases which 
had been diagnosed as incurable 
are infinitesimally rare and can- 
not be weighed against the fate 
of millions who are subjected to 
the compulsory endurance of 
hopeless suffering ere they attain 
to what is ironically termed ‘a 
merciful release’. Mr Diment 
asks who is to determine the 
death of a patient? Surely the 
patient himself! Let those who 
desire the chance of a patched- 
up and probably maimed exist- 
ence by all means have this 
extension, but the sufferer who 
prefers a lethal pin-prick from 
a doctor’s needle to prolonged, 
useless torment should not be 
prohibited by law from claiming 
this relief. The law which con- 
demns a murderer to be hanged 
is merciful compared with the 
law which condemns an inno- 
cent man to prolonged, senseless 
torture during an artificial exten- 
sion of the pains of dissolution. 
— A. M. W. StirvinGc, London. 

[This correspondence is now 
closed. — Ep.] 


Votes for Women 


Sir, —It seems to me _ that 
D. L. Hobman, in reviewing 
Roger Fulford’s Votes for 
Women, is unjustifiably dogma- 
tic in stating that ‘ the myth that 
the vote was granted to women 
as a result of their war-work is 
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sensibly exploded in this book ’. 
While it may well be that wars 
at most accelerate tendencies 
already conspicuous, it must be 
noted that World War I brought 
female suffrage not only to 
Britain but to the United States 
and Weimar Germany as well. 
Woman suffrage was, moreover, 
extended to France and Italy as 
a result of World War II, while 
democratic Switzerland, which 
has been free from international 
wars for almost a century-and- 
a-half, has yet to adopt the 
practice. Surely this represents 
more than mere coincidence. 
Wars may not have been origin- 
ally responsible for the female 
suffrage movement, but more 
often than not they have served 
as the occasion for its enact- 
ment. — WALTER L. ARNSTEIN, 
London, N3. 


Nuclear Bomb Tests 


Sir,—It is a sad commentary 
on the state of our society that 
a proposal to carry out H-bomb 
tests in the North Sea would 
raise a howl of indignation 
among the inhabitants of this 
island, whereas a similar experi- 
ment in the far-away Pacific — 
although deeply resented by 
nearby islanders— is regarded 
here with cynical indifference, 
except among a few _ broad- 
minded people. 

The conscience of this nomin- 
ally Christian nation should 
have been shocked by the trage- 
dies of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
in 1945. Yet twelve years later 
the men in power contemplate 
the possibility of an even greater 
tragedy, unless it is that they 


hope to defeat our ‘ enemies’ 
by a gigantic and costly piece of 
bluff. Or is it merely that our 
politicians hope to demonstrate 
Britain’s * greatness ’, in compe- 
tition with the USA? 

Party politics and a divided 
Church have reduced us to a 
state in which no statesman 
trusts his opposite number. Yet 
someone must begin to trust 
someone soon or we shall all 
go down the atomic drain. — 
C. E. Cooxson, Sompting, 
Sussex. 


Atom Bombs and Christianity 


Sir,— Dr G. R. Davies ad- 
vises us to open our physics 
text-books and read the chapter 
on radiation and its influence on 
human tissues. 

I can find no such chapter in 
my physics books, but I did find 
many pages which dealt with 
leukemia in a medical synopsis 
published in 1945. It was evident 
that the disease was important 
long befcre man had discovered 
how to create harmful radiation. 

New Biology, No 20, pub- 
lished in 1956, devotes thirty- 
nine pages to the genetic effects 
of radiation and suggests that 
leukemia might be a long-term 
effect. The book gives a table 
from which the following figures 
have been taken: 


Type of Radiation Quantity 
Units / year 
Normal radiation, i.e. Cosmic 
rays, elements in the body, build- 
ings, and ground 0.12 
Luminous dial of wrist watch 0.04 
All fall-out in US in 1954 0.015 
US fall-out rate Jan 1, 1955 0.001 


It would appear that the God 
of Dr Davies has provided us 
with a substantial amount of 
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radiation since the dawn of liie 
and his friend on the Blackpool 
sands is measuring or detecting 
radiation created mainly by God 
and not by man. If man in 
general were aware of these 
facts and if leukemia is mainly 
caused by radiation, the rejec- 
tion of God by man would not 
be surprising, but I feel sure that 
the man-in-the-street knows little 
or nothing of the effects of 
radiation nor of the large quan- 
tity of natural radiation to which 
we are exposed. 

This letter is not a plea for 
the continuation of the tests of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs, 
but it is as well to point out the 
other side of the picture. 

So far as the past military use 
of atomic bombs is concerned, I 
take the view that far more 
innocent lives would have been 
lost if the war with Japan had 
been finished solely by the use of 
conventional weapons, and if 
leukemia is caused mainly by 
radiation it is also probable that 
the genetic effects of radiation 
by chromosome _ disturbance 
formed the ladder by which we 
have been able to climb to the 
evolutionary heights which we 
have attained.—G. J. FIncn, 
Llanfairfechan, N Wales. 


Thomas, not Tom 


Sir, —I agree with Howard 
Hunter that to call Thomas 
Paine ‘Tom’ is, more often than 
not, a designed disrespect to a 
great and serious reformer. With 
some, the suggestion is to put 
him in the class of the careerist 
trades union leader and/or the 
would-be popular vote-catching 
demagogue ; but with others the 
‘Tom’ is a sincere mark of 
affection. 

{ would point out to these 
latter, however, that in using the 
diminutive they are playing into 
the hands of the Paine scoffers. 
It is as unsuitable as referring to 
Paine’s patron as Benny Frank- 
lin, to his army chief as Nat 
Greene, to his friend in adver- 
sity as Tommy Jefferson, and to 
his rescuer from the Luxem- 
bourg prison as Jimmy Monroe. 
— ADRIAN BRUNEL, Gerrards 
Cross, Bucks. 
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and the Ethical Union have 
collaborated in the forma- 
tion of local groups and for 
other purposes through the Joint 
Development Committee. This 
body has now been superseded 
by the Humanist Association, on 
which the RPA and the Ethical 
Union will be equally repre- 
sented. One of the chief tasks 
in the immediate future of the 
new Association will be to 
assume responsibility for public 
relations on behalf of the 
humanist movement in_ this 
country. It is possible for those 
who have not joined the spon- 
soring organizations to become 
members of the Humanist Asso- 
ciation, if they prefer, on pay- 
ment of a subscription of one 
guinea per annum. They will 
receive The Humanist each 
month and can choose between 
either the Rationalist Annual or 
the Plain View. 


* * * 


| OR some time past the RPA 


A striking feature of the rec- 
ent applications for membership 
of the RPA is that so many 
of them come from overseas. 
We welcome this development 
as a sign of a growing world- 
wide interest in our point of 
view. There can be little doubt 
that many more people with a 
scientific outlook would join us 
if they could be made aware of 
our activities. We urge all our 
members to do their utmost to 
draw attention to the RPA, and 
we shall be pleased to send 
specimens of our literature to 
anyone considered likely to be 
sympathetic. 

We have a number of mem- 
bers in all parts of the Common- 
wealth, and it is always encour- 
aging to learn of their progress. 
In British Columbia, the Victoria 
Humanist Fellowship has been 
holding successful meetings 
twice monthly and was recently 
addressed by Dr Brock Chis- 
holm. It made a vigorous pro- 
test against the exemption of 
private schools from municipal 
taxes in the proposed new 
Municipal Act. The secular 
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public school system of Van- 
couver Island, with schools open 
to children of both sexes and of 
all races and religions and sup- 
ported by public taxation, has 
proved successful since its 
creation in 1856. 
* * * 

Dr H. J. Muller, of Indiana 
University, who will speak at the 
public meeting of the ITHEU 
Congress, is among the 2,000 
signatories of the petition by 
American scientists to suspend 
nuclear weapon tests. Dr Muller 
is one of the most eminent gene- 
ticists in the world and uniquely 
qualified to express an opinion 
on the consequences of exposure 
to radioactivity. In 1946 he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for his 
discovery that penetrating radia- 
tion produces mutations in 
plants and animals. 

* * * 

Everyone ought to know 
about the dangers that threaten 
us, and these are clearly and 
moderateiy explained by Pro- 
fessor H. V. Brondsted in The 
Atomic Age and Our Biological 
Future (Watts, 9s 6d). This is 


who is apt to be baffled by the 
formidable technical terms in 
most kinds of genetics 


and | 


nuclear physics. The author is | 


Professor of Zoology in the 


University of Copenhagen, and | 


he has no political axe to grind. 


Members of the RPA can obtain | 


the book in a special edition for 


6s, and it will be fully reviewed | 


in an early issue of this journal. 
x * * 
Groups and their Activities 


Sherry’s Restaurant, High Street, 
Orpington. Sunday, July 14, 
7 pm, F. E. Lamond, ‘The 
Scandinavian Way of Life as an 
Example of the Interdependence 


| ‘Man Against Death’ 


| Have 
; Adventure in Our Time’ 


| follows. 


of all Social Progress’. Sunday, 
August 4, Ramble to Down | 
House. Leader, H. J. Miners. 


Meet Orpington Station, 10.45 | Wo'Co ita. 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2, 


am. Trains leave Victoria 10.4, 
Charing Cross 10.2. (Bring 
packed lunch.) Provincial and 
overseas visitors welcome. 


an ideal book for the layman, ; 


Orpington Humanist Group, | {US*: 





Manchester Humanist Fellow- 
ship. Hon Sec, Miss Amy 
Holland, 516 Edge Lane, Droyls- 
den, Manchester. 

Cardiff Humanist Group. 
Hon Sec, W. T. Morgan, 11 
Heath Street, Cardiff. 

North Staffs Humanist Group, 


Guildhall, | Newcastle - under - 
Lyme. 
Sutton Humanist Group, 


Myosotis Hall, 332 Carshalton 


Road (corner of Cambridge 
Road, near Windsor Castle), 
Carshalton. 


Aberdeen Humanist Group. 
Hon Sec, Tom Fyfe, 176 Carth- 
dee Road, Aberdeen. 

Bristol Rationalist Group. 
Hon Sec, P. Jordan, 18 Pem- 
broke Road, Southville, Bristol 3. 

Brixton Humanist Group. 
Hon Sec, Donald Ford, 95 St 
James’s Crescent, London SW9. 

Chiswick Humanist Group. 
Hon Sec, H. Penfold, 22 Stand- 
ish Road, London, W6. 

East Surrey Humanist Group. 
Hon Sec, W. Edwardes, 5 Rus- 
sell Hill, Purley, Surrey. 

Edinburgh Humanist Group. 
Hon Sec, Miss D. Swan, 
* Flowerfield,” Loanhead, Midlo- 
thian. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to 
* The Humanist’, 40 Drury Lane, London, 
WC2. Rates: Personal 3d, Trade 4d, per 
word, Box Numbers 1s extra. 


LECTURES 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WC1l. 
Sunday Mornings at 11 am. Admission 
Free. Questions after lectures. July 7— 
H. J. Blackham, BA: ‘ The Dilemma of 
Defence’. July 14—Dr W. E. Swinton: 
(Sir Ronald Ross 
Centenary). July 21—Dr Henry Neumann 
‘The Enduring Essence of Ethical 
July 28—Professor T. T. ten 
‘The Humanistic 
(under auspices 


Religion °. 
(Amsterdam): 


of THEU). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOUND volumes of The Humanist (for- 
merly Literary Guide) are available as 
For the years 1896 to 1919 inclu- 
sive, 1925, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1937 to 1943 
inclusive, each 10s 6d postpaid. For the 
years 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948, 1951 to 1956 
inclusive, each 21s postpaid.—C, A. Watts 


UNITARIANISM. Would it meet your 
desire for a non-creedal, progressive-minded 
church? Information on receipt of stamp. 
—R. Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon 
Square, WCl1. 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 
the value of half a guinea cach. Entries should 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 
Drury Lane, 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to 


*SLEUTHS INC’. 


The twelve missing clues designate the 


surnames of six fictional detectives and their respective creators. 
(CLUES 


ACROSS 
4 A drop of soda for the 
diver (6) 


) Four or six in a test are 
unimportant (7) 


« 


Synonym for one of our 
authors (5) 


10 Oates—but not Margery 
Allingham’s! (5) 


12 Agin the government (5) 
14 Drink for a Yard man? (5) 


18 The distance of a poetic 
courtship (5) 


19 Winged thousand is alerted 
(5) 


21 Barbara of ballad (5) 

22 Continue to exist, tree! (5) 
23 Phlebotomizing worms (7) 
24 Granted for dredging (7) 


25 Do the second half for the 
first half, whatever the 
weather! (6) 


26 Let go a Communist round 
the rent (8) 


DOWN 


1 I will, said the Baroness 
Orczy (5) 


2 Red weeks are pinned 
together (S) 


3 A clinger (3) 

5 Theatrical inaudibilities (6) 

7 Stalker for a stalker (4) 

9 Regiment in the nude? (5) 

11 Worshipped in the Lido? (4) 
12 Steal a weapon? (5) 

13 Support an animal (4) 


15 Lighting accessory, low in 
Ireland (4) 


16 Demon ale, non-alcoholic (8) 


17 Dispatched in a plant, and 
objected to! (3) 


20 Weighed on departure (6) 


24 Sands celebrated in ballad (3) 


received 


not 


London, 


later 


than 


wc2, 


and 
Monday, 


must be 
July 8. 


























The Second Congress of the 


President: Lord Boyd Orr 


Speakers: Rt Hon John Strachey (Minister of War, 1950-51): 


INTERNATIONAL HUMANIST & ETHICAL 
will be held in Conway Hall, London, July 26-31, 1957 


POWER POLITICS AND HUMANIST SOLIDARITY 
H. J. Muller (Geneticist and Nobel Prize Winner) : 


HUMANISM IN PERSONAL AND SOCIAL LIFE 


J. Bronowski (Director of Research, National Coal Board): 
SCIENCE AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Mrs Pandit (High Commissioner for India) : 
PROBLEMS OF THE NEW DEMOCRACIES 


UNION 


Vice-Presidents: Julian Huxley, H. J. Muller, Max C. Otto, Ellen Roy, F. Zernike 


The meetings will open with a Presidential Address, and close with a public meeting — 


There will be reports from member organizations and group discussions on four different 
aspects of the world movement: Philosophy, Personal Life, Society, Organization. There 
will also be an excursion to Cambridge University, and a dinner in the House of Commons. 


Detailed programmes for the Congress are now available on request from 
The Congress Officer, 13 Prince of Wales Terrace, London, W8 
Fee for the Congress : £1. Accommodation can be arranged on application 
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BERNAL’S SEARCHING REAPPRAISAL 


SCIENCE IN HISTORY 


By ].D. BERNAL New Edition, over 1,000 pages, illustrated, 425 net 


Because of the ever-growing contribution of science to contemporary life this book, unlike 
most of those on historic subjects, needs to be kept up to date. This is what Professor Bernal 
has done in his new edition, which, though published less than three years after the first, has 
been completely revised. He has incorporated in the sections dealing with modern science the 
most significant recent advances. He has also largely rewritten the chapter devoted to social 
science, taking into account the major events of the last years, particularly the new orienta- 
tions in the socialist part of the world and the emergence of the peoples of Asia and Africa. 








' Judged purely as a history of science, this ‘A skilful, illuminating, exhilarating 
must be considered an exceptionally good account of the advance and development 
one. The author has an attractive pithy of science in all its branches from the 
style and writes clearly in popular lan- earliest times. ... The mass of informa- 
guage. ... But this is much more than a tion brought together is enormous and 
mere history of science, and the author's stretches the mind; it is good to have the 
grasp of the complex interactions of science opportunity, within a single volume, of 
with contemporary history is even more travelling. over so vast a scene” The 
remarkable.’ The Economist Countryman. 


Cc. A. WATTS & CO LTD, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2 

















THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2. Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 


Plame dew this to a friend 


The Rationalist Press Association was founded by 

Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its chief aims are (1) 

To promote intellectual liberty ; (2) To spread RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM 

scientific knowledge; (3) To liberate the mind from I accept your Special Offer in 


superstition. The Humanist and enclose £1 1s 
AMD eimatbess secsies : entitling me to membership of 

7 The Rationalist Press Association 
THE HuMANIST. Monthly for one year from date for one year from date of enrol- 


of joining. ment. I am in agreement with the 


THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1957. 88 pp. The con- objects of the Association and 
tributors include J. B. S. Haldane, Margaret undertake to abide by the Rules 
Knight, B. Farrington, E. Grebenik, Asa Briggs, and Regulations set forth in the 
H. J. Blackham, Royston Pike, Ernest Gellner. oe and Articles of 


SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER [BLOCK LETTTERS PLEASE] 


New members will also receive the following books MR 

FREE : : MRS 
MISS 

TITLE Initials Surname 





THE FEAST OF UNREASON. By Hector Hawton. 
236 pp. WII 2 cossss: acvunctanie toca sess ; 


AN EASY OUTLINE OF ASTRONOMY. By M. David- 
son, FRAS. 116 pp. 


Your Bopy: How iT Is BuiILt AND How 11 
Works. By Dr D. Stark Murray. 115 pp, illus. 
SIGNATURE 


THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE, By J.S.D. Bacon. 118 pp. : * Free on request. 








Published by H. I. Thompson Press Ltd, 12 St James’s Plice, Londen, SW1 (HYDe Park 3879), and printed in Great Brita Villiers 
Publications, London, N19. Agents—for Australasia: Gordon & Gctch Ltd ; for the Union of South Africa: Central pg aM Lid 
Available in micro- -film form to Libraries in the USA. Inquiries to University Microfilms, 313 N First St, Ann Arbor, Michigan, USA. 














